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The articles in the November number span an unusual range of varied topics. 
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writes on ‘Third Stream or Third Programme’. Arthur Hutchings’s keen Personal 
View is turned to ‘A Big Noise’. Cornelius Cardew describes how Stockhausen’s 
remarkable Carré was brought to performance. 


Winton Dean reviews the Sadler’s Wells Carmen—and also new Handel publica 
tions. Denis Stevens introduces Roger Sessions’s Mass, in preparation for its BBC 
performance. Alan Tyson publishes what may be one of Haydn’s lost English 
‘Contrydances’. 
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FORE WORTH OPERA ASSOCIATION 
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SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 


Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. (Terminus 1672) 
* 
1961/2 OPERA SEASON 


The NOVEMBER Repertoire will 
include: 
TOSCA Puccini 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
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Stravinsky 
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Verdi 
R. Strauss 
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may book seats one week in advance of the 
Genera’ public, For details write to Mailing 
list C pt., Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Rosebery 
Avenu: London, E.C.1, 
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of the following towns 


Week comm. 
Oct. 30 NEWCASTLE Theatre Royal 
Nov. 6 EDINBURGH King’s Theatre 
Nov. 13 GLASGOW Empire Theatre 
Nov. 20 BRADFORD 
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BIRMINGHAM 
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Nov. 27 
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THREE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION SERIES: 


Fifth Preview Subscription in New York 

Ninth Carnegie Hall Subscription in New 
York 

First Philadelphia Subscription at the 
Academy of Music 


“The most responsive and musically 
sophisticated audience to be found in 
Monhattan today .. .”’ 

Winthrop Sergent, The New Yorker 





1961-62 
La Sonnambula December 3, 5, 17 
Iphigénie en Tauride January 7, 9 
January 30, February 4, 6 
Die Lustige Witwe......March 11, 13, 15 
La Cenerentola April 8, 10, 17 











A few of the artists engaged by the 
Opera Society during the past decade: 


Lucine Amara Salvatore Baccaloni Gabriel 
Bacquier* Sir Thomas Beecham _ Teresa 
Berganza* Walter Berry* Inge Borkh* 
Maria Callas Miroslav Cangalovic* Anita 
Cerquetti* Renato Cioni* Fernando Corena 
Albert DaCosta* Gloria Davy Denise Duval* 
Rosalind Elias* Eileen Farrell* Pier Miranda- 
Ferraro* Maureen Forrester* Nicolai Gedda 
Rita Gorr* Marilyn Horne* Laurel Hurley 
Arturo Sergius* Gloria Lane Richard Lewis* 
Christa Ludwig James McCracken Elena 
Nikolaidi Russell Oberlin* George Prétre* 
Leontyne Price* Louis Quilico Nicola 
Rescigno Regina Resnik Anneliese Ro«hen- 
berg Thomas Schippers Paul Scho: fler 
Elisazeth Schwarzkopf* Cesare Siepi 
Giulietta Simionato* Léopold Simo eau 
Martial Singher Eleanor Steber oan 
Sutherland* Jennie Tourel André 1 1a 
Edouard van Remoortel* jon Vick« 
Friedelind Wagner Virginia Zeani 
*New York Opera 0ébut 
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BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 
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24 JULY—27 AUGUST 


TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 


New Production 
CONDUCTOR: KARL BOHM 
PRODUCER: WIELAND WAGNER 
JULY 24, AUGUST 4, 14, 22 


LOHENGRIN 


Revival 
CONDUCTOR: WOLFGANG SAWALLISCH 
PRODUCER: WIELAND WAGNER 


JULY 25, AUGUST 3, 8, 11, 15 


TANNHAUSER 
CONDUCTOR: WOLFGANG SAWALLISCH 
PRODUCER: WIELAND WAGNER 


JULY 26, AUGUST 2, 7, 9, 16, 18, 20 


PARSIFAL 
CONDUCTOR: HANS KNAPPERTSBUSCH 
PRODUCER: WIELAND WAGNER 


JULY 27, AUGUST 5, 10, 21 


DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 
CONDUCTOR: RUDOLF KEMPE 
PRODUCER: WOLFGANG WAGNER 


Ist Cycle: JULY 28, 29, 30, AUGUST 1 
2nd Cycle: AUGUST 23, 24, 25, 27 


Adv: nce booking will begin on November 20. Up to January 15, 1962, tickets 
for the first eight performances can only be reserved en bloc. 
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IN THE TITLE ROLE 
SHE HAS MADE 
SUPREMELY HER OWN 


FRANCO CHRISTA 


CORELLI * LUDWIG 


ORCHESTRA & CHORUS OF LA SCALA OPERA HOUSE, MILAN 
conducted by 


TULLIO SERAFIN 


(Sung in Italian. Recorded in co-operation with “E.A.Teatro alla Scala”. Milan 


SAX2412-14 (stereo) or 33CX1766-68 (mono) Available November 3rd 
(In presentation box if purchased complete—Records may be purchased 
separately.) Libretto in preparation. 


%* On the right of Maria Callas is Franco Corelli, on her left is Nicola Zaccaria | 
who sings the part of the High Priest. Photo: Erio Piccagliani— Milan 
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EDITOR’S COMMENT 
Training for Opera 


The Arts Council’s annual report, published last month, included tte 
important news that as a result of the recommendation contained in the 
report submitted to them by the Bridges Committee, which was set up ‘a 
1959 to enquire into the existing arrangements for training in opera, a 
new institution for advanced operatic training and development would be 
opened in London, probably in the autumn of 1962. This new centre is 
to be known as the London Opera Centre, and its board of governors, 
headed by Mr Gerald Coke, himself a member of the Bridges Committee 
as well as one of the directors of both Covent Garden and Glyndebourne 
and a governor of the already existing National Schooi of Opera, has 
invited Professor Humphrey Procter-Gregg to become the Centre’s first 
director. 

The Bridges Committee was originally set up at the request of the 
leading opera companies of this country, and it obtained its evidence 
from the principals of the Royal Schools of Music, the National School 
of Opera, and representatives of Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells, and 
Glyndebourne. In addition it was provided with information about condi- 
tions for training that exist abroad. Its report was completed in May 
1960, and was then studied by the Council and the government depart- 
ments concerned. As a result, the Chancellor of the Exchequer invited 
the Arts Council to put into operation the Committee’s main recom- 
mendations. In other words, for the first time, the Treasury has agreed 
to provide a grant to meet the costs of specialized training in opera—-a 
grant that will include the costs of the maintenance and upkeep of the 
new centre. 

We of course welcome this action of the Chancellor, and we do not 
have to remind our readers that we have long campaigned for this kind 
of official backing for opera training. Our campaign has, however, been 
on behalf of the National School of Opera, and, like many people, we 
were shocked that the first announcement from the Arts Council gave no 
indication whether the National School and its two principals, Joan Cross 
and Anne Wood, would find a place within the new Centre. Some people 
even went so far as to suggest that this new scheme could be regarded as 
an open condemnation of the School and its work. 

We cannot, however, believe that the Arts Council would be guilty of 
such folly, and we were certainly relieved to read both the press statement 
issued by Gerald Coke and the letter in the Daily Telegraph from John 
Denison, the Arts Council’s music director. In both these communications 
generous tribute was paid to Miss Cross and Miss Wood, and the wish 
was expressed that their valuable work should be continued and develoved 
within the scope of the new Centre. 

We hope that this co-operation will come about, and that the >est 
features of the School and the ideas of its staff, who after all have t cen 
the only people in this country to specialize in the whole busi ‘ess 
of advanced training for opera during the last twelve years, wil be 
utilized in what could well prove to be one of the most exciting :nd 
important operatic projects this country has so far seen. 
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Herbert Kern’s original design for Act 2 of ‘Die Walkiire’ at Covent Garden 


On Producing *Die Walkure’ 
HANS HOTTER 


When inviting me to take over this season’s new production of Die 
Walkiire at the Royal Opera House, the management gave me a free hand 
as to the style to be adopted. From the outset I had thus to face a choice 
which was bound to result in conflict. Indeed, it was a challenge of 
particular interest at a time when the staging of Wagner has been 
revolutionized in Bayreuth and when naturalism in the theatre is giving 
way everywhere to the use of symbol and abstraction. It has nowadays 
become virtually impossible to produce Wagner—or indeed any kind of 
opera—without being judged in the light of Neo-Bayreuth, both by friend 
and foe of the ‘new look’. 

Was I, then, to take up the revolutionary cue? Or should I play safe, 
on more traditional lines? 

Fither one of these alternatives was bound to meet with criticism. To 
foll-w in the steps of the younger generation of the Wagners would lay 
me ~pen to double blame: lack of originality on the one hand (surely the 
imit tor of a revolutionary style is himself no more than a traditionalist), 
and ‘lisregard of Richard Wagner’s own stage directions on the other. Or 
else. if I were to opt for tradition, if I decided to satisfy the taste of 
thos who, for instance, are set on seeing a solid door in Hunding’s house, 
oper ng as by magic at the appropriate moment, then would I not be 
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Wotan and Mime off-stage. An informal picture of Hans Hotter and Peter 
Klein relaxing in London, 1959 


deservedly branded a reactionary? 

Apart from criticism by others, neither of these solutions seemed 
satisfactory to myself. Was there no third alternative? 

I have a vivid recollection of my first experience of Die Walkiire. A 
student of 17, I was strangely moved: fascinated in the extreme by the 
emotional content of the music, yet repelled by the visual impact, by the 
artificiality and pomposity of what took place on the stage. Since these 
days I have been involved in quite a few performances of The Ring. 
Gradually the original revulsion has been succeeded by a more positive 
urge—to replace artifice by genuineness ; to introduce true pathos where 
pathetic ponderousness had previously prevailed. To express the dramatic 
content of the work without recourse either to laboured naturalism or 
to stilted abstractions, but in direct human terms—this appeared as the 
necessary and right solution. 

How were we to set about to achieve this in our present production? 
First, by leaving it to the music to provide the primary dramatic impulses. 
Secondly, by careful and concentrated direction of the persons on stage. 
It is here that I could draw on years of personal experience. Operatic 
performers are not always born actors. Only someone who is himse'f a 
singer can fully appreciate their difficulties and problems, and can pro- 
vide practical hints which are frequently more useful than those symb»lic 
formulas that appeal to the imagination but defy practical realizatio: . 

Acting an operatic part does not, after all, mean merely moving a! out 
the stage. It includes many other things—-deportment, position and mi ve- 
ment of. head, expression of eyes; and not least important, contrc ‘ed 
emphasis in speech and singing. Ultimately it requires complete inte <a- 
tion of a singer’s and an actor’s faculties, a unity that should spring f: »m 
the depth of the artist’s personality. And all this must be achieve: in 
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te ms of direct and natural human experience. Thus, for instance, I took 
grat pains to rehearse Siegmund and Sieglinde in such a way that not 
o: 'y by vocal expression but by every little movement they would show 
th-mselves to be quite simply a young couple, deeply and tenderly, joy- 
fu ly and desperately in love. 

The third means of expressing the style chosen for our production was 
in choice of stage design. It was here that we would disappoint all those 
o: the look-out for innovation—-but for good reason. First, we had to 
cc sider actual conditions on the stage at Covent Garden: inadequate 
sp.ce for rapid change of scenery, and a lighting system by no means 
quite up to date. But apart from that, I felt—and this was a primary 
co 1sideration—that the sets had to be subservient to the action. So I 
spent long hours with Herbert Kern, the designer, plotting all the 
en rances and exits, in order that all movements of the characters would 
m:ke sense and have their proper significance. Only when we were quite 
clear on this were the sets designed. 

We had determined for these sets a style which was to be a develop- 
ment of the one employed by Emil Preetorius in the recent production of 
The Ring by Herbert von Karajan at the Vienna State Opera. On the 
technical side we would be more adventurous than might be suspected 
from the auditorium. For instance, the old panorama gauze of former 
productions was discarded (few people in the audience may have noticed 
its absence, and fewer still would mourn it). Instead, we used over 40 
cyclo-projections, designed and executed by Mr Kern, of a kind quite 
different to those employed in the three preceding productions. Special 
attention was paid to the blending of colours in sets and costumes, in 
order to provide a feeling both of balance and of warmth, instead of 
yielding the sombre and disharmonious effects which so often find their 
way into the Wagnerian stage. 

Throughout, we determined to keep before us the principle that the 
visual effects were subsidiary to the unfolding of the dramatic action ; 
but that they should emerge to prominence when becoming themselves 
part of that action—such as when the sword of Siegmund actually breaks 
in its impact with Wotan’s spear. How often have I missed in the past 
this vital symbolic happening which could not come off for lack of a suit- 
able stage set! I would see to it that it was made fully apparent by our 
own layout. 

In the present production I have thus aimed at a resolution of the 
conflict between tradition and the revolutionary approach. I have aimed 
at integration and unity on the basis of true human experience. Inher- 
ently, the effect cannot be visually startling: it is to be felt rather than 
seen. Did I embark on a thankless task? I could take comfort from the 
words of the great Richard Strauss which I happened to overhear at a 
rehearsal: “The best production is the one in which the producer is least 
apparent’. 

Toulouse International Singing Competition. The winners of the 1961 contest 
were José van Damme, bass (Belgium), and Julia Buciuceanu, mezzo-soprano 
(Runania), first prize; Richard Novak, bass (Czechoslovakia), and Maria 
Chr stova, soprano (Bulgaria), second prize; and Robert Bickerstaff, baritone 


(Au tralia), Jules Bastin, bass (Belgium), Ronald Andrews, baritone (USA), 
Angelica Lozada, soprano (USA), and Sophie Rudnicka, soprano (Poland), 
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Martin Battersby’s design for the Covent Garden production of 
‘The Silent Woman’ 


‘The Silent Woman ’—An Introduction 
NORMAN FEASEY 


Richard Strauss’s opera ‘Die schweigsame Frau’ is to have its first British 
performance on November 20 at Covent Garden. It will be sung as ‘The Silent 
Woman’ in a specially commissioned English version by Arthur Jacobs. 


Norman Feasey, the author of this article, has been the répétiteur for the 
Covent Garden production. 

The Silent Woman was first produced at Dresden in 1935—an occasion 
which led to a battle between Strauss and the Nazi authorities over their 
would-be suppression of the name of the opera’s Jewish librettist, Stefan 
Zweig. The libretto is supposedly ‘after’ Ben Jonson’s play, Epicoene, or 
the Silent Woman (c. 1609) but the relationship is very remote and the 
action of the opera is set long after Jonson’s own day—in 1780. The 
character which Jonson called Cutbeard becomes the barber-intriguer- 
hero of the opera (a kind of English Figaro), and the name was rendered 
by Zweig literally into Schneidebart. But in Arthur Jacobs’s English ver- 
sion of the opera, because it was desired to keep to the scansion of 
‘Schneidebart’ (for reasons apparent in the finale of Act 1, with its 
rhythmical repetitions of his name), the character has undergone a further 
metamorphosis into Razorblade. 

Zweig, incidentally, made many mistakes in supposedly setting an 
English scene. His characters speak of ‘Sir Morosus’ as foreigners used 
to speak of ‘Sir Beecham’. In this version he is given the Christian nane 
of John. (He is a retired admiral who has amassed a fortune from pr'7e- 
money in the wars of Spain, and all three acts of the opera take place in 
his house in London.) Mr Jacobs has had to make other, occasion: 'ly 
more far-reaching changes, all designed to present the story as auther ic- 
ally English in the eyes and ears of an English audience. 

The first scene begins with little whole-tone scales and glides; ir 
John Morosus’s Housekeeper (contralto) is busy dusting. A crescendc of 
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ment between her and the Barber (baritone) wakes up Morosus 
:), who comes storming in. While the Barber shaves him, he com- 
11s bitterly of what he suffers from the fussy, talkative Housekeeper, 
the noisy neighbourhood (here the orchestra goes to town with 
pet tunes, fiddle solos, drums, and bits of Die Zauberfléte) and, 
the din of the church bells (here a bell concerto in the orchestra). 
"he Barber paints a rosy picture of the joy and companionship that a 
est, silent young wife could bring to the lonely old man. Morosus is 
«sed with the idea, and dreams a little about it in a simple poignant 
of great beauty, which shows the basic kindness of his nature and 
longing for affection. The two men then discuss the idea. But 
osus naturally suspects that young women are noisy, thoughtless, 
pleasure-loving creatures, anxious for husbands as young as themselves. 
The Barber, however, assures him that this applies only to some: 
But consider all the others 
Who adopt the wiser plan— 
They'll only leave their mothers 
For a solid, older man. 
Gladly ev’ry wise man’s daughter 
Weds a man whose ways are sure, 
For the poet well has taught her, 
“Youth's a stuff will not endure’. 
on They are interrupted by the arrival of Morosus’s long-absent nephew, 
Henry (tenor). 
Morosus is overjoyed. Here is a ‘son’, an heir—no need now of any 
British silent woman. But Henry discloses that he has brought with him a troupe 


oo of opera singers from Italy (quotations from Verdi), to the horror of 
op the Morosus, who was expecting a troop of soldiers. Worst of all, Henry 
discloses that he sings himself and has married one of the leading ladies, 
casion Aminta. After insulting the whole company, and disinheriting Henry, 
r their Morosus storms out, swearing to China tiie thineniiaai inn . 
: ara Eber. minta), Franz Klarwein 
Stefan Poy nailent woman the very nent (Henry) ad Georg Wieter (Morosus) 
ne, or y- 5 in the Munich revival, 1949 
nd the The company — Aminta and 
. The Isotta (coloratura sopranos), Car- 
iguer- lotta) (mezzo-soprano), Morbio 
idered (baritone), Vanuzzi and Farfallo 
h ver- (basses) — are distressed and in- 
on of dignant. The Barber urges them 
ith its not to lose the chance of having 
urther a share in Sir John’s fortune, but 
Aminta unselfishly insists that they 
ng an must not embarrass Henry and 
s used must return to Italy. Henry, of 
nae course, refuses this sacrifice, and in 
prize- a flood of song the company ex- 
lace in press their loyalty and affection for 
on: 'ly each other. The Barber asks the 
ner ic- girls f one of them would not like 


to be the ‘silent woman’ and marry 
s; Sir Mor:sus. The idea of a ‘silent’ life 
nde of is re scted in a dancing little aria 





Martin Battersby’s costume designs for Aminta and Henry 


from Isotta and a superb melody in praise of singing from Carlotta. 

Suddenly the Barber has an inspiration—a mock marriage to a ‘silent 
woman’ who turns out to be a shrew, with the company acting the neces- 
sary roles! Thus they will punish the old man for his bad temper and 
make him so relieved to be free again eventually that he will welcome 
Henry back— musical and matrimonial entanglements notwithstanding. 
The act ends with a bubbling finale of anticipation. 

A courtly minuet opens the second act, with Morosus putting on his 
best uniform for the ‘marriage’. In an elegant Canzone, the Barber 
advises him how to behave. The angular little March which introduced 
the singers’ troupe in the first act is heard transformed into a stately 
measure, and the three ‘candidates’ for marriage are presented to Sir 
John. Carlotta, as a country bumpkin, and Isotta, as a blue-stocking, are 
quickly turned down. Then Aminta, who is by nature modest and kind, 
is introduced as “Timida’, a poor but well-bred young gentlewoman. In 
a beautiful and poetic aria, she completely captivates Morosus, who sends 
the others away and tells the Barber to fetch a parson and a lawyer. 

Left alone with Aminta, Morosus pours out his heart in a superb aria, 
warm and moving. She is so touched by his gentleness and kindness ‘hat 
she forgets to act her part, and is ashamed of it. The Barber bring in 
the ‘parson’ and the ‘lawyer’ (Vanuzzi and Morbio in disguise), and the 
mock marriage—underlined by the use here of two pieces of Elizabet .an 
music—is solemnized. A fine sextet follows, slow in tempo, nd 
reminiscent of Morosus’s little dream in the first act. 
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[his happy mood is abruptly shattered by a terrible racket outside. In 
sts a crowd of ‘sailors’ (Farfallo, with others of the troupe), claiming 
» be old shipmates of Sir John’s. They call in all the neighbourhood 
i, with trumpets, drums, cannon, bawling and shouting, they kick up 
; h a din that when they finally leave Morosus alone with Aminta, he ‘s 

1 state of collapse. Now it is her turn. Acting her pre-arranged part 

a shrew, she screams, yeils and throws the furniture about. Henry 

years and rescues the old man, who offers him his fortune if he will 

rid of this terrible woman, who has turned out to be anything but 
ii at. Henry promises to arrange an annulment next day and sends his 
austed uncle off to bed. The act closes with a duet between Henry 

i Aminta, full of gloriously ‘schmaltzy’ tunes, punctuated by feeble 
cries of gratitude from Morosus in his bedroom off-stage. Henry, with 
Arinta in his arms, can certainly guarantee to his uncle to keep her quiet. 

The last act opens with a scampering prelude of bustle and commo- 
tion. Aminta is rearranging everything in the house with as much noise 
as possible. She has a singing lesson—with Henry as the ‘teacher’ and 
Farfallo as the ‘harpsichordist’. This gives the excuse for an Italian 
coloratura piece, described by Henry as an aria by Monteverdi. 

After an unsuccessful attempt by Morosus to bribe Aminta into giving 
him his freedom, an In Nomine by the Elizabethan composer John Bull 
heralds the arrival of Vanuzzi, Morbio, and Farfallo, as a Chancellor of 

*the Diocese and two Assessors, to hold an ecclesiastical court and to try 
the petition for annulment. Evidence given by Carlotta, Isotta, and Henry 
(all in disguise) brings Morosus’s hopes of freedom to the very highest 
pitch, only to be dashed to the , 
ground. The plea is refused. Mo- /ilde Gueden (Aminta), Hans Hotter 
rosus is downtrodden, sick at heart, (Morosus) at Salzburg, 1959 
crushed. At this moment the plot- 
ers throw off their disguise and 
reveal the deception. 


Henry and Aminta express their 
affection for Sir John in two fine 
arias, and Sir John, at first furious, 
ends by roaring with laugher and 
congratulating the. company on 
their acting. With quotations from 
the characters they have played, 
the company sing their farewells to 
him, and tiptoe out. Morosus is 
left in peace, hand in hand with 
Henry and Aminta. To the tune 
of his beautiful little dream-song 
from Act 1 he sings of his happi- 
ness, found at last: ‘I feel so 
inde:cribably well!’ Slowly the 
curt<in falls. 


Str uss has set this light-hearted 
little plot to music which is racy, 
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The mock wedding in Act 2 of ‘The Silent Woman’. Cassel, 1954 


charming, and full of characteristic touches. While it cannot compare in 
quality of inspiration with his earlier operas, it does contain much soar- 
ing romantic melody, sparkling little ensembles, and moments of great 
pathos — notably in the scene in Act 2 between Morosus and Aminta (as 
‘Timida’, before the mock marriage), and in the ensemble that follows 
the marriage, where the music has a warmth and humanity reminiscent of 
the great moments in Der Rosenkavalier. 

The vocal writing is, for a change in Strauss, grateful for the men as 
well as for the women. The music given to all the characters (with the 
exception of the Housekeeper, and of the ‘Silent Woman’ in her tantrums) 
calls for lyrical singing, full of grace and melody. Comedy enters the 
music too, and at the opening of Act 3, when Aminta is purposefully up- 
setting the house, there is even a vocal part for a parrot! A characteristic 
little falling motive is heard at most (but not all) occurences of the aciual 
words ‘Silent Woman’. 

The main singing comes from Morosus, a tremendous basso cantcnte 
part, ranging from low D flat to high F sharp; from Aminta, whose »art 
is Sophie, Arabella, and Zerbinetta rolled into one; and from Henr’, a 
high, warm, lyric tenor part which would have suited Tauber’s sty! to 
perfection. These three all have their share of that wonderful ly: cal 
song that Strauss usually gives only to the soprano voice. 

There is a certain amount of dialogue spoken over the music, mc ‘tly 
from the Barber, the prime mover in the plot. He is an effervescent igh 
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ba: cone whose arias have a faintly 18th-century air, graceful and endear- 
ing It is as if Mozart had looked in for a moment and suggested a little 
Ce zone in 2/4 time. The first act contains a delightful ensemble in 3/4 
tir .. describing the gold and jewels stored in Morosus’s cellar, which 
wc ‘d surely have met with Offenbach’s approval. Other uses of musical 
qu. ation and pastiche have already been alluded to. In view of this 
ger rous variety of musical styles it is hardly surprising to find that the 
firs act is preceded by a ‘Potpourri’ in 3/4 and 6/8 time simultaneously, 
in . rich we hear most of the significant themes of the opera. 


Historical Note 


The cast of the first performance of Die Schweigsame Frau in Dresden on 
24 .une 1935 was Maria Cebotari (Aminta), Friedrich Plaschke (Morosus), 
Mat:hieu Ahlersmeyer (Barber), Erna Sack (Isotta), Martin Kremer (Henry) 
and Helene Jung, Kurt Boehme, Ludwig Ermold. Karl Boehm _ was 
the conductor, Josef Gielen the producer, and Adolf Mahnke the designer. 
Zweig’s name appeared on the first bills but was later dropped. Then the opera 
itself was banned by the Nazis. Its first performance outside Germany was at 
La Scala, Milan, on 11 March 1936, when it was given in Italian under Gino 
Marinuzzi with Margherita Carosio as Aminta, Vincenzo Bettoni as Morosus, 
Mariano Stabile as the Barber, and Attilia Archi, Elvira Casazza, Aldo 
Sinnone, Dulio Baronti and Piero Biasini. The next productions were in 
Zurich (May 1936) and Prague (June 1937). During the war the opera was 
revived in Zurich in the 1942-3 season, for which occasion Strauss was allowed 
to visit Switzerland and to attend the rehearsals and first night. 

After the war the work was heard once more in Germany —first at 
Munich during the 1946-7 season when it was given at the Prinzregenten- 
theater with Clara Ebers as Aminta, Frederick Dalberg as Morosus, Josef 
Knapp as the Barber, and Franz Klarwein, Anny van Kruyswyk, and Irmgard 
Barth; conductor, Hans Georg Ratjen; producer, Max Hofmiiller. Then it was 
given at Cologne (1947-8) with Trude Eipperle, August Griebel, and Karl 
Weismandel, and later at Freiburg, Cassel, Dortmund, Berlin (Komische 
Oper, produced by Walter Felsenstein), Salzburg, New York (in English), 
and Buenos Aires. For the current season, productions have been announced 
in Diisseldorf, Essen, Detmold, Plauen, and Hamburg, and it wil! also be given 
during next summer’s Munich Festival. 


The cast of the Covent Garden production of The Silent Woman is: Aminta, 
Barbara Holt; Sir John Morosus, David Ward; Henry Morosus, Kenneth 
Macdonald; Tobias Razorblade, Joseph Ward; Theodosia Featherbed (House- 
keeper to Sir John Morosus), Monica Sinclair; Vanuzzi, David Kelly; Morbio, 
Ronald Lewis; Isotta, Elizabeth Vaughan; Carlotta, Noreen Berry; Farfallo, 
Michael Langdon. Conductor, Rudolf Kempe; producer, Franz Josef Wild; 
designer, Martin Battersby. 





Summer Festival Issue of OPERA 


The special 88-page Festival Number of opera, devoted to the 1961 
Summer Festivals, is now on sale, price 2s. 6d. There are reviews, 
photographs and full cast details of performances at the Athens, 
ayreuth, Edinburgh, Florence, Glyndebourne, Holland, Munich, 
» zburg, Spoleto, Wiesbaden and Zurich Festivals. The Florence 
¢stival is specially featured in articles by Guido M. Gatti and Pariso 
V. tto, and in a full list of operas produced there, 1933-61. 


—_~ 
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PEOPLE : xlvii 


Charles Craig 
CHARLOTTE HALBIK 


It could be said that Charles Craig 

was born within the sound of 

Sadler’s Wells—in the City Road, 

shortiy after the end of the first 

world war. He was the youngest 

of 15 children; his father was 

a shopkeeper, but both parents 

died while he was still young. 

The family had no_ musical 

traditions, and did not even like 

music, but his older brother had ‘a 

voice’ and such musical attentions as 

the family could muster were lav- 

ished on him. They encouraged him to enter competitions. ‘And yet,’ Charles 
Craig told me, ‘I was the only one who really wanted to sing.’ He used 
to wait until everyone was out and then rummage through his brother’s 
records, searching out the operatic ones. These records gave him his 
first music lessons, and he still remembers his favourite one—Caruso’s 
‘Vesti la giubba’ from Pagliacci. ‘But,’ he said, ‘it was not until I was 
about sixteen that my voice eventually came.’ 

With no one to advise or help him towards a singing career, Charles 
Craig took whatever jobs came along. These included tailoring, becoming 
a warehouseman and helping the family in the shop. The war broke out 
when he was twenty. In a sense it gave him the opportunity he was 
looking for. He went into the army and sang in and organized unofficial 
army concerts. ‘I had set myself a task,’ he comments now. ‘I had made 
up my mind I was going to sing whatever happened.’ In 1943 he was 
sent to India. He had been there only a short while when it may be said 
he made the first step up in his career: he was ordered into the Entertain- 
ments Unit. ‘It was one of the happiest days of my life,’ he said. He 
sang famous operatic arias and ballads, all learnt by ear or with the help 
of an accompanist. 

Back in England in 1946 he was ‘whisked up’, as he puts it, into the 
‘Stars in Battledress’ show. But after the remaining months of this show's 
existence he was then once again left ‘high and dry’. He was determined 
to sing at Covent Garden. ‘So I wrote to Covent Garden a letter which 
came from the heart,’ he said. At an audition before Karl Rank: (at 
that time musical director) and David Webster, he was asked ‘vhat 
experience he had had. ‘I stupidly told them I had none, so the cther 
tenor who was auditioning got the part.’ But Craig was offered a y ar's 
contract to sing in the chorus with prospects of solo parts. The one ‘ear 
turned into four, and Craig, like any singer with ambition, became : 1ore 
and more fretful—with only small parts ‘to keep me quiet’. Looking ack 
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rese years, however, he admits that they gave excellent experience. 
ould stand quietly at the back of the stage and observe countless 
ng singers, learning from their mistakes as well as from their 
nplishments. It should be remembered that he had still had no 
cal training. 


ie year 1951 brought one of those events which are more often to 
und in fiction than in reality. Sir Thomas Beecham was holding 
vions for Balfe’s The Bohemian Girl, which he was to conduct. 
rauis Arundell, who was revising the libretto and producing for 
nam, heard Charles Craig and decided that Beecham too must hear 
him. Competition to sing under Sir Thomas was keen, ‘and’, says Craig, 
‘{ eventually took my place in the queue along with the rest of Covent 
Gariien who were singing for Beecham in the Crush Bar.’ Craig sang for 
a few minutes and Beecham himself took over the piano, shooting 
imperious phrases at the bewildered singer. “You will have to leave here,’ 
was Beecham’s verdict. “We will have to sponsor your training and get the 
money from somewhere.’ This seemed too good to be true. Willing to 
risk anything to get on, Craig left his only livelihood, the Covent Garden 
chorus, at the end of the season. True to his word, Beecham personally 
financed not only his training in singing, languages and acting, but paid 
him a salary on which Craig and his family (he was by now married with 
two children) could live comfortably. It was understood that, when he 
was ready, Beecham would launch him, but that the rest would be up to 
Craig himself. 


His singing-teacher was Dino Borgioli. Craig is a little reticent when 
speaking about teachers or coaches. He has had very few, but has been 
in obvious disagreement with some of them, being determined that his 
voice should remain untouched by any ‘method’ and should be allowed 
to grow naturally. This is one of the very few subjects about which he 
feels strongly. He believes that far too many good young singers are 
ruined through singing parts far too heavy for them. ‘They come out of 
college, sing these heavy roles, and in a few years they are finished,’ he 
says. Borgioli agreed that Craig’s voice should not be touched, and 
coached him in operatic roles, beginning with Mozart. Craig worked 
with him especially hard at what he calls ‘the three notes round about 
middle F sharp and G—the weakest part in every tenor or soprano 
voice . . . One must learn to knit them together . . . You have to open 
the G; most people tend to close the voice just there.’ It is to this 
intensive training of the ‘weak join’ that he attributes his success in parts 
like the title-role of Andrea Chénier, which bristle with loud open G’s. 


When Craig was considered ready he took part in a film on the life of 
Melba, and Beecham gave him the opportunity of making his début at 
the Royal Festival Hall. Craig shuddered at the memory. ‘It was one of 
the black days of my life. I sang very badly; I could hardly croak. 
Actually I was very ill [it turned out he had pneumonia], but I did not 
want to let Sir Thomas down. Besides, I was the only one who had 
been prepared to sing the work.’ So black, indeed, was the event that 
Craiy could recall neither the date nor the works he sang. The date was 
actue ‘ly 17 December 1952 and he sang in Handel’s Ode on Saint Cecilia's 
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Day and in Liszt’s setting of Psalm 13. He remembered that the revie ws 
were ‘bad’. The Times said that his tone was lyrical and pleasing, but 
on the whole he left the impression of being more of the dimensions of 
a Lieder singer than of an oratorio or operatic soloist. About the sa ne 
time Craig also made a recording with Beecham of Delius’s A Mass of 
Life, but this also did not really help to establish him. In addition, 
Sadler’s Wells, who had been interested in him during his training period, 
auditioned him. But again he failed. ‘I did sing badly,’ he admits. ‘It was 
mostly nerves in those days. I always developed colds, bad throats, and 
so on, before any important event. It held me back a great deal.’ He ‘as 
overcome these extreme fits of nerves now, but says he is still nervous 
before every performance. 

‘Now we come into the blank period.’ Craig could smile about it now. 
‘I had no money coming in. I was absolutely broke.’ He had several 
offers, but those who believed in his voice and its potentidlities dissuaded 
him from accepting, telling him to wait until something really big came 
along. Eventually he felt he could wait no longer. Faced with an offer 
both from the Arts Council to tour with their Opera Group and from the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, he decided to accept the latter—very much 
against certain well-meaning advice. His first performance with the Carl 
Rosa was in La Bohéme on 7 September 1953, ‘and from that day I have 
never looked back.’ Faust, Don Giovanni, Rigoletto, Benvenuto Cellini 
were among the operas that followed. At Sadler’s Wells—where he was 
soon snapped up—he added Tosca, Samson and Delilah, Andrea Chénier 
and // Tabarro to his repertory. His first performance with the Sadler’s 
Wells Company was in Rigoletto in February 1957. 


Charles Craig as Benvenuto Cellini, Estelle Valery as Teresa in the Carl Rosa 
production of Berlioz’s opera 





revie ws 
ng, but 


Charles Craig in three Sadler’s Wells roles: top left, Rodolfo; top right, Sou- 
Chong in ‘The Land of Smiles’; and Andrea Chénier 








In January 1959 he was at last able to fulfil his childhood ambitivn. 
He appeared as Pinkerton at Covent Garden, with a famous sopra:.o, 
Sena Jurinac, as Butterfly. This time the praise in the press vas 
unanimous. Above all, he was praised for the excellence of his Ital an 
style which, said The Times, he ‘has mastered . . . without falling into he 
vices common to Italian tenors’. Craig says he has never had the sligh‘est 
difficulty in singing in Italian, and attributes this to the fact that he 
moved among Italians when he was young. He never spoke the langu:ge 
but was always accustomed to the sound. Sir Thomas Beecham did ot 
hear Craig’s great début at Covent Garden—he was touring in the 
United States—but expressed ‘no surprise at all’ when he heard about it. 


This season Craig will again appear in Butterfly at Covent Garden; 
also in Aida and Rigoletto, and possibly in Un Ballo in Maschera and 
Don Carlos. He will sing in Tosca and Il Trovatore at Sadler’s Wells. 
He was also asked to take the leading tenor part in Michael Tippett’s new 
opera, King Priam. He declined, partly because there was only a short 
time to prepare what he considers an extraordinarily difficult role, and 
partly because—although he likes some modern music—he feels he must 
be able to enjoy what he is singing, and doubted whether he would do 
so in this case. 


Craig feels, indeed, that he must enjoy all he does. This goes with his 
feeling that his voice must remain completely natural. He does not go in 
for the conventional warming-up exercises before a performance. When 
working on a new part in a foreign language, he will obtain the necessary 
translation and study some of the background to the character. “But, you 
know,’ he says, ‘a really good producer will find out all these things and 
be able to help you much more.’ He refuses to be rushed. When appear- 
ing outside London he will take two days if necessary to drive himself 
there in comfort (he dislikes public transport). He has a few advanced 
pupils whom he coaches in opera. He is, in fact, very keen on teaching, 
doubtless anxious to propagate his strong views on singing. Apart from 
music, he lives a quiet life. He jealously protects the privacy of his family 
from the searching eyes and ears that accompany fame. He rarely sets 
foot inside any theatre—and this includes opera houses—as a member of 
the audience. His chief hobby is cooking large, exotic Continental meals. 


Craig now works as a free-lance artist. This, he hopes, will give him 
more time to sing abroad. So far, pressure of work in Britain has forced 
him to turn down all offers but one. This was an appearance at this 
year’s Gulbenkian Festival at Lisbon singing in Verdi’s Requiem with 
what he called a ‘real United Nations cast’. 





The Revival Opera Company Trust, Patron the Marchioness of Reading. was 
formed in May this year to ensure the continuity and expansion of the work 
done by the Revival Opera Company by establishing a permanent fund thr >ugh 
its members and supporters. The target set is £10,000, but between a quirter 
and third of that sum will see the company’s first production on the : age. 
Marcus Dods is the company’s musical director, and Peter Foster the a: istic 
director. Full details from: The Revival Opera Company Limited, 6 Dav 00 
Road, London N.W.2. 
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W IRLD REPORTS 


Success at Santa Fe 
ROBERT BRIGHT 


P: »ple in New Mexico who had been ‘whooping it up’ for the Santa Fé 
O era had been wondering just how long it would take the company to 
re cive the wider recognition it seemed to deserve. Even the majority of 
th. citizens of Santa Fé, a state capital of 35,000, set beautifully in the 
m: \dle of vast empty spaces which include hills, mountains and deserts, 
ari pursuing a culture that is largely centred on the expiring charms of 
In ‘ian villages, Indian ruins, and the scattered remains of the haciendas 
of the early Spanish conquerors, was slow to catch on to the possibility 
thet it might be harbouring a very alive and very important musical 
enterprise. Last year it did catch on, and the local paper began to give 
the Santa Fé Opera, whose amphitheatre is at once exquisite and acoustic- 
ally ingenious, almost as much space as it was accustomed to give to 
exhibits of Indian pottery and the various tribal corn and snake dances. 
It took this summer just past, however—the company’s fifth season—to 
alert the world at large. 


Audiences were not merely greater but more cosmopolitan than before. 
Critics from metropolitan journals both East and West began to appear 
and to write enthusiastic accounts. Moreover, the Santa Fé company 
was invited to sing at festivals in West Berlin, Warsaw and Belgrade. 
The Warsaw invitation had to be cancelled for various ticklish reasons, 
but the company, 92 strong, duly went to Berlin and Belgrade with 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex and Perséphone, and Douglas Moore’s Ballad 
of Baby Doe. At its own season (June 28 to August 25) the company 
included these in a repertory of eight operas, among them a modernized 
and distinctly Americanized version of Paul Hindemith’s comic operatic 
comment on the press of the 1920s, Neues vom Tage. It was given its 
first American performance here in English translation under the title of 
News of the Day. The other works were The Marriage of Figaro (in 
English), Der Rosenkavalier, Carmen and La Bohéme. 

Oedipus Rex in its Santa Fé version is impressively costumed. The 
singers appear on a stark black platform and wear sculptured robes and 
masks. They give the sense of a Grecian frieze that has come alive. 
Perséphone, which concerns itself with the myth of that lovely and charit- 
able goddess, has also been costumed and has been made into a lovely 
fluid thing of music, voice, recitation and dance, in which the eye is as 
enchanted as the ear. Moore’s Ballad of Baby Doe has, to be sure, 
already made its mark on the American opera stage, but was nonetheless 
anew undertaking for Santa Fé. It is not profound; it has even 2 kind 
of Broadway musical-comedy simplicity, but it undoubtedly gives pleasure 
without insulting the intelligence. And the altogether materialistic legend 
it conveys—of the rise and fall of Silver Dollar Tabor and his Baby Doe, 
whos2 virtue begins questionably but ends sterlingly—is perhaps nearer 
the ‘-uth of American pioneering than the myth of the American cow- 
boy, ‘he noble red man, and the distant trumpet of the U.S. cavalry. 
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Top right, Loren Driscoll, Marguerite 
Willauer, Elaine Bonazzi in Hinde- 
mith’s ‘News of the Day’; above, 
Regina Sarfaty as Carmen; right, 
Hindemith and Stravinsky 
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The importance of these four new works is perhaps emphasized by the 
fe t that in each instance the composer came to Santa Fé to be on hand. 
M- Moore did not conduct his own opera, but he was here to be helpful 
ar i to take bows on the opening night. Mr Stravinsky, whose interest and 
fa h in the Santa Fé Opera dates from its first season, came not only to 
he p in the rehearsing but to conduct on the opening nights of both 
O. dipus Rex and Perséphone. He has become a familiar figure here and 
hi presence never fails to add a certain amount of electricity. When 
he relinquishes his baton, it is to his ardent admirer, the conductor Robert 
Craft. Mr Hindemith arrived here to rehearse News of the Day and 
th-reafter, rain or shine, conducted every performance. He was found 

) be not without his quirks, but on the rostrum he was an undisputable 
master, and he prepared his cast for this, the most difficult opera of the 

samer, with the attitude of a maestro who is doing something quite 

aditional, like Mozart. The results were performances that came off not 
on'y with finish but with verve, and the audiences responded delightedly— 
if not to the music, which might have been a bit too non-illustrative, then 
to the general effect which was as bubbly as champagne. Or might it 
have been good German beer? 


But Mr Hindemith could not have succeeded as impressively as he did 
had he anything less than a professional company to work with. Yet 
professionalism, in a dramatic art so much associated with the shattering 
voices and wooden acting of prima-donnas, does not properly describe 
the peculiar distinction of the Santa Fé Opera. There are, strange as it 
may seem, no prima donnas in this young company. The casts this season 
have included such singers as Helen Vanni, Donald Gramm, Charles 
Anthony, Judith Raskin, Loren Driscoll, Theodor Uppman, Marguerite 
Willauer, Mary McMurray, Regina Sarfaty, Joanna Neal, Rolf Sander, 
Robert Trehy, Charles O’Neill, Andrew Foldi, Doris Yarick, Robert 
Kirkham, Mary Davenport, Martial Singher, and Maria Ferriero, all 
recruited from the Metropolitan and other famous companies. But they 
may neither allow themselves nor are they allowed the dubious luxury of 
missing rehearsals or of taking over with nothing more than a pyro- 
technical virtuosity. Rehearsals are many and painstaking, and the con- 
cern is with the total effect of the whole performance. 


Producing, in the hands of such men as Hans Busch, Don Moreland 
(who also translated Hindemith’s opera), Bill Butler and Atwood 
Levensaler, plays an extremely important part. The costumes and sets, 
designed by Henry Heymann or Eldon Elder, are always fresh and 
imaginative, while the lighting by Robert Benson is in itself a feature in 
each work. The conductor assumes no more than his part, and this 
applies to John Crosby, founder of the company, Robert Baustian, 
Robert LaMarchina, Robert Craft and even to Hindemith and Stravinsky. 


Ross Parmenter of the New York Times praised The Marriage of 
Figcro as being a perfect production, and paid the company the hand- 
som: compliment of predicting that it would take its place with England's 
Glyndebourne Opera as one of the really splendid musical institutions of 
our ‘ay. 
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Act 1, Scene 2 of ‘Blood Moon’. Set designed by Rouben Ter-Arutunian 


San Francisco. Last year the Ford Foundation announced an elaborate 
programme for underwriting the cost of production of American operas to be 
presented by the Metropolitan, the Lyric Theatre of Chicago, and the San 
Francisco Opera Company. The San Francisco organization was the first to 
take advantage of this plan, and Norman Dello Joio’s Blood Moon was 
selected to fulfil it and to provide Kurt Herbert Adler’s company with an 


attraction of first importance during the early weeks of its 39th season. 


The opera, unfortunately, turned out on September 18 to be not much of 
a success because it was composed almost entirely of clichés, musical and 
dramatic. It told of Ninette, the beautiful octoroon who became the toast of 
the New Orleans theatre in the years before the Civil War — how she fell in 
love with an aristocratic young Louisianian who had no inkling of her racial 
status, and ran away from him to triumph completely on the New York stage. 
But her Louisiana lover followed her to New York and swept her from the 
arms of a Manhattan politico with whom she was about to become deeply 
entangled; as a result, Ninette moved on again, this time to Paris and the 
friendship of Alexandre Dumas. For a second time the Louisianian followed 
her, but now the truth came out; there was mutual renunciation, and Ninette 
faced the future, strong in the bitterness of her new-found freedom. 


The successive atmosphere of the work — moonlight and magnolias in the 
first act, the Bowery and New York high life in the second, and Paris at 
Christmas in the third (with little boys singing Christmas carols) — have all 
been — a thousand times on the American stage, and so have all the 
princi characters of the opera—the beautiful octoroon; her rock-hard, 
racially resentful quadroon mother; the Southern aristocrat; the New York 
politician-playboy; and the philosophical older man (Dumas). A powerful 
score might have redeemed these well-worn elements and swept them inato 
some semblance of dramatic truth, but Dello Joio’s score was not more than 
tepidly tuneful, feebly reminiscent of the Puccini of La Bohéme and the 
Strauss of Der Rosenkavalier, and lacking in the strong, melodious, lyric surge 
which a score of that kind must have to succeed. 

The tragedy of it all is that in between his ‘numbers’ — in his transit’ ons 
and bridges and incidental passages— Dello Joio reveals a real gift ‘or 
making things move along, dramatically speaking; his characters are ‘ell 
‘placed’ in the music, and his scenes well shaped. In other words, this m’ zht 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO SEASON 


Above, Mary Costa as Gilda and Renato Cioni as the Duke in ‘Rigoletto’; 
below, two Lucias: Joan Sutherland (1.) and Anna Moffo (r.) 








have been a first-class opera if the 
composer had not constantly felt it 
his duty to court the public with ‘big’ 
passages that do not come off. The 
whole thing, the work itself and its 
presentation, were a prime example 
of the fact that when you try to 
please everybody you wind up pleas- 
ing nobody. Both Dello Joio and 
Adler should have known that. There 
is nothing naive about either of them. 


The opera was superbly staged, 
with sets and costumes by Rouben 
Ter-Arutunian which may well be the 
finest in the history of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company, and it was 
beautifully performed with Mary 
Costa, Irene Dalis, Albert Lance, 

Claude Heater and Keith Engen in 
the principal roles. 

Joan Sutherland was supposed to 
open the season in Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, but she was ill and her place 
was very ably taken by Anna Moffo. 

Only later did San Francisco hear Miss Giorgio Tozzi as Boris 
Sutherland’s fantastically rich and bril- 

liant coloratura in the Donizetti opera, wherein she shared honours with Renato 
Cioni (Edgar) and Vladimir Ruzdak (Henry). Lucia was given a new setting 
by Leni Bauer-Ecsy. It was supposed to be gray and spooky, but much of the 
time it was merely gray. 

A good Turandot, with Lucille Udovick in the name-part, Leontyne Price 
as Lid, and Sandor Konya as Calaf, occupied the second night of the season. 
Miss Price then made one of the very great hits of her career as Butterfly, 
with Konya as Pinkerton. Another personal hit of first magnitude was that of 
Giorgio Tozzi in the name-part of Boris Godunov. This opera was given in 
English, for the first time locally, and served not only as a vehicle of first 
importance for Tozzi but also as a means of bringing forth some excellent 
Americans new to San Francisco, notably Herbert Handt (Shuisky) and Joshua 
Hecht (Pimen). 

Adier himself was the conductor of Madama Butterfly, Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli of the other Italian operas, and Leopold Ludwig of Blood 
Moon and Boris Godunov. A new production of Le Nozze di Figaro, sets by 
Miss Bauer-Ecsy; a revival of Fidelio with Gré Brouwenstijn in the title-role; 
the first North American performance of Benjamin Britten’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; and the first local presentation of Verdi’s Nabucco are special 
events promised for the rest of the season. Die Meistersinger, Rigoletto and 
Un Ballo in Maschera are also on the schedule. ALFRED FRANKENSTE!N 





New York. Sixteen new singers will be making their first appearances this 
season at the METROPOLITAN: (sopranos) Ingrid Bjoner, Phyllis Curtin, 
Margherita Roberti, Teresa Stich-Randall, Joan Sutherland, Galina Vishnev- 


skaya; (tenors) John Alexander, Sandor Konya, Paul Kuen, George Shirley, 
Andrea Velis; (baritones) Morley Meredith, Norman Mittelmann, Rand»lph 
Symonette; (basses) Gottlob Frick, Ernst Wiemann. Returning to the company 
after one or more seasons’ absence are Daniele Barioni, Otto Edelmann and 
Ferruccio Tagliavini. 

NBC Opera Company announce a TV production of Montemezzi’s L’A: ore 
dei Tre Re for 25 February 1962 with Phyllis Curtin as Fiora and Gir rgio 
Tozzi as Archibaldo. Alfred Wallenstein will conduct. Operas to be repe ited 
during the season are Amahi and the Night Visitors (December 24), Jon 
Giovanni (January 25), and Cavalleria Rusticane in March or April. 
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GENTINA Germanic Turandot 


os Aires. The Italian season at the TEATRO COLON continued with a con- 
rsial production by Ernst Poettgen of Turandot, with sets and costumes 

aul Walter. Despite the presence of Fernando Previtali in the pit, this was 
rmanic Turandot, a mixture of German expressionism and neo-Bayreuth 
Throughout most of the opera the ‘Executioner’, mimed by a ballet 

dan 2r, was on the stage, supposedly to personify ‘death’. Coarse buffoonery 
inve led the treatment of Ping, Pang and Pong, who were made to drink tea 

i g Lid’s ‘Signore, ascolta’; the courtiers were all dressed in the manner of 

2val monks, and stood about in two semi-circles, Wieland Wagner fashion. 
mp replaced the great staircase on which Turandot stands to ask the 
2s. The one really beautiful moment in the production was the procession 
Lit’s death. It is only fair to say that this production was acclaimed in 
quarters as the most enjoyable seen at the Colon for many seasons! 

| ucille Udovick was a powerful and appealing Turandot, at her best in the 

act. Flaviano Labo sang Calaf with about half the vocal splendour he 

led in the same role three years ago. Irma Gonzalez repeated her endear- 

iudy of Lit, and Giorgio Algorta was a noble Timur. The Ping-Pang- 

¢ trio (R. Catena, N. Falzetti, V. Tavini) were tastelessly dressed, for which 

they could not be blamed, and sang their music badly, for which they could. 

Fernando Previtali conducted firmly and smo»thly, but with little feeling for 
the more lyrical moments. 

A revival of La Forza del Destino presented Floriana Cavalli as an appeal- 
ing Leonora. She has a voice of lovely quality, and impressed her audience 
with her warm and passionate interpretation. Richard Tucker, even better than 
last season, received a deserved ovation after ‘O tu che in seno’. Giuseppe 
Taddei displayed an unaccountable nervousness on the first night, but sang a 
fine Carlos at later performances. Plinio Clabassi was a pallid and vocally 
weak Father Guardian, Oralia Dominguez an unconvincing Preziosilla, and 
Giulio Viamonte an acceptable Melitone. Previtali gave a noisy and over- 
excited reading. EDUARO ARNOSI 


AUSTRALIA Elizabethan Opera Trust’s Plans 


Sydney. After two years of operatic silence, during which Australia lost the 
services of Karl Rankl and many first-rate singers, the Elizabethan Trust has 
announced that it will present four operas next year. Don Giovanni, La 
Traviata, Falstaff and Ariadne auf Naxos will be given at the Adelaide Festival 
(March 1962) and later at Sydney, Melbourne, and Brisbane. The Trust’s 
executive Director, Neil Hutchinson, announced that three Australian artists 
will join the company: Una Hale, Rosina Raisbeck, and Charles Mackerras 
(conductor). The Trust hopes that its finances will permit a highly-trained 
body of Australian singers to be kept together in readiness for the first season 
at the new Sydney Opera House in 1964. The building of the house is making 
good progress. Every three weeks somebody—either individuals or a syndicate 
—wins £100,000 in an Opera House lottery, and the building fund collects 
some £150,000. A platform has been erected from which one can watch the 
steady growth of the vast building. A detailed plan is exhibited, and on the 
pressure of a button a recorded voice explains the different sections and reports 
progress. 

Tea Sutherland will be touring here next year for the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission, but is unlikely to be heard in opera. 


WOLFGANG WAGNER 
AUSTRIA 


Graz. Berislav Klobucar, who has been one of the conductors of the Vienna 
State (pera for several seasons, has become musical director here in succession 
to Giinther Wich, who has gone as musical director to Hanover. The season 
will in Jude new productions of Norma, Carmen, La Fille du Régiment, The 
School for Wives (Liebermann), Die Bernauerin (Orft), Elektra, Aida, and Der 
fliegen e Hollander, and also performances of The Ring. Newly engaged 
singers include Claude Hector, tenor, and Giinther Adam, bass. 
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Vienna. The season at the STATE OPERA opened on September 1 with ie 
Meistersinger, conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser. Otto Wiener sang as Sa‘ 1s, 
Hans Hotter as Pogner, Wolfgang Windgassen as Walther, Gerhard Unge: as 
David, Irmgard Seefried as Eva, and Jean Madeira as Magdalene. TI =re 
followed Aida (with Gloria Davy, Giulietta Simionato, Jon Vickers and Et: >re 
Bastianini; conductor, Lovro von Matacic), La Forza del Destino (vy ith 
Antonietta Stella, Simionato, Carlo Bergonzi, Bastianini and Walter Krep el; 
conductor, Fausto Cleva), and Un Ballo in Maschera (with Stella, Madeira, 
Adriana Martino, Bergonzi and Bastianini; conductor, Cleva). 


BELGIUM 


Brussels. The 1961-2 season at the THEATRE ROYALE DE LA MONNAIE is ur der 
the artistic direction of Hermann Juch. It will include the Belgian premiére of 
Ronnefeld’s Die Ameise (The Ant), the first Brussels performances of Buscai’s 
Doktor Faust and Richard Strauss’s Die schweigsame Frau, and new produc- 
tions of Iphigénie en Aulide, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Hansel und 
Gretel, Un Ballo in Maschera, Eugene Onegin, Lohengrin, and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Le Donne Curiose. There will be revivals of Falstaff (in Zeffirelli’s produc- 
tion), Tristan und Isolde (in Wieland Wagner's production), Wozzeck (which 
will be sung in both French and German), Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Tosca, 
Rigoletto, Lucia di Lammermoor, La Sonnambula, Un Ballo in Maschera, La 
Bohéme, Carmen and Die Zauberfléte. 


Among the singers engaged are Gianna D’Angelo, Inge Borkh, Grace 
Bumbry, Consuelo Rubio, Renata Scotto, and Hanny Steffek; Toni Blanken- 
heim, Fernando Corena, Franz Crass, Waldemar Kmentt, Paul Kuen, Benno 
Kusche, Richard Martell, Helmut Melchert, Gyérgy Melis, Luigi Pontiggia, and 
Wolfgang Windgassen. The conductors include André Vandernoot, Franz 
André, Vincenzo Bellezza, Hermann Scherchen, and Ottavio Ziino; and the 
producers Maurice Béjart, Louis Erlo, Bronislaw Horowicz, Wieland Wagner 
and Franco Zeffirelli. 


Antwerp. The ROYAL FLEMISH OPERA'S first season under the direction of Renaat 
Verbruggen (a well-known baritone) opened on September 16 with a perforn- 
ance of the Flemish opera, Herbergprinses by Jan Blockx (1851-1912). This 
could be translated as The Princess of the Inn or, more colloquially, The 
Landlady. During the first part of the season there will be performances of 
both the French and Italian versions of Gluck’s Orpheus, the former with the 
tenor Louis de Vos in the title-role, the latter with Rita Gorr. There will also 
be performances of Cosi fan tute, Dialogues des Carmélites, Don Pasquale, 
Andrea Chénier, Otello and La Traviata. Guest artists will include Mariella 
Angioletti, Franca Duval, Maria Luisa Cioni, Wanda Madonna; _Isidoro 
Antonioli, Renato Capecchi, Piero Cappuccilli, Gianni Poggi, Giuseppe Savio 
and Carlo Zampighi. 


Ghent. The ROYAL OPERA’S season will include performances of Don Quichotte, 
Le Postillon de Longjumeau, La Vida Breve, L’Heure Espagnole, Eugene 
Onegin, La Traviata, Thais, L’Elisir d’ Amore, Tannhduser, Tosca, Bank Ban 
(Erkel),La Wally, Les Contes d’Hoffmann, {| Trovatore, Die Zauberflote, 
Tiefland and Sputnik (Di Vito). 


Liége. The 1961-62 season includes Maria Golovin (Menotti), Lohengrin, 
Roméo et Juliette, Der Rosenkavalier, Die Walkiire, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Turandot, La Forza del Destino, Il Trovatore, Aida, Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail, Andrea Chénier, Otello, Rigoletto and Lucia di Lammermoor. Artists 
include Mimi Aarden, Jacqueline Brumaire, Geri Brunincx, Simone Coui‘erc, 
Katia Georgiewa, Grace Hoffman, Marijke van der Lugt, Margaret Mas and 
Janette Vivalda; Gilbert Dubuc, Paolo Gorin, Fabio Giongo, Nicola He-lea, 
Adrien Legros, Albert Lance, Tony Poncet, Eugene Tobin, Marcel Vercam nen 
and Alain Vanzo. 
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GEP MANY Excellent Wuppertal 


Wap; rtal. Wuppertal’s excellent reputation and eminent position on the 
Germ 1 operatic map rests on the extremely skilful policy of Grischa Barfuss, 
its ac 1inistrator, in (a) building up and maintaining a competent ensemble; 
(b) m ulding a quite individual local style of productions; and (c) offering an 
aston’ hing number of works from the fringe-areas of the repertory. With its 
prod: tion of Hindemith’s Cardillac (which appears now for the third season 
in th Wuppertal repertory) at last summer’s Holland Festival, it scored its 
well-c served international success at long last. But almost every week a 
visit to Wuppertal offers some production of similar artistic merit. 
: ly I saw three new productions in quick succession: Die Zauberfléte, 
yodunov and Pelléas et Mélisande —all three with Hans Georg Ratjen 
ductor (assisted by Willi Fues, who is responsible for the admirable 
-d of the chorus-singing), Georg Reinhardt as producer, and Heinrich 
| as designer. They all were strongly stylized productions, firmly based 
isual concept which is impressive and always logical, if sometimes (most 

y in Die Zauberfléte) artificially mannered. 


course one is not entitled to expect any musical revelations — though 
nay spot the occasional budding vocal talent which is then quickly seized 
by another company, financially (though not always artistically) better 
equipped. This was recently the case with the sopranos Ingrid Bjoner and 
Siff Pettersen. But it must be said that one is generally spared here the 
humiliations of widely differing vocal standards among the singers. It is all 
on a very sound and acceptable level. The weakest spot is undoubtedly the 
quality of the orchestral playing, which urgently needs to be improved. Though 
Iam unable to raise any greater enthusiasm for the singing of Kathe Maas, 
Wuppertal’s leading lyric lady and the Pamina, Fyodor (!) and Mélisande of 
these performances, I have nothing but respect for the always reliable and 
often really stirring performances given by. for instance, Veijo Varpio 
(Tamino and Pelléas), Peter-Christoph Runge (Papageno), Armand Reynaerts 
(Armed Man, Boris, Golaud) and, especially, Eduard Wollitz (Sarastro, Pimen 
and Arkel). But when one comes to assess the general achievement of 
Wuppertal, it is the artistic seriousness of the whole staff of the opera house 
which strikes me as so very remarkable. Of this the most recent manifestation 
is the decision to stage Boris in its original version, without the two Polish 
scenes, but including the encounter between Boris and the Simpleton in front 
of the St Basil’s Cathedral, and finishing the opera with the ‘Revolution’ scene 
in the Forest of Kromy. HORST KOEGLER 


Munich. The attempt to keep pace with last season’s activity at the Prinz- 
regententheater resulted in an undeserved lack of mention in my reports of 
the steady improvement evident at the THEATER AM GARTNERPLATZ. As Die 
Fledermaus, one of the biggest successes of last season, continues to figure 
largely in the new séason’s repertory it is only fitting that a belated tribute 
should be paid to it. The performance of this operetta at the Vienna State 
Opera~—despite front-rank soloists, one of the world’s great orchestras, one of 
its most famous conductors and a no-cost-spared production—left me strangely 
cold and in general bored, except by the hilarious Frosch of Josef Meinrad. 
Here in Munich, despite the absence of any front-rank singers, the vocal 
blemishes were almost always outweighed by the lively ensemble.. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the local version (probably the most lavish production 
ever staged here) gave me infinitely more pleasure. Arno Assmann (producer), 
Max Bignens (designer) and Kurt Eichhorn (conductor), who collaborated on 
the splendid Love for Three Oranges, were again largely responsible; and to 
this trio must mow be added the name of the choreographer, Marga Rues. 
Since her appointment as ballet mistress here, the dancing—once frankly 
horribic—has much improved, and the interpolated Tritsch-Tratsch Polka 
becam:: one of the highlights of the performance. I was disappointed with the 
lack e° humour in the Frosch scene, however, and with the point at which 
Eisens'cin recognizes his wife as the Hungarian of the night before. As in 
Vienne this moment was brushed over insignificantly, but surely this culminat- 
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Act 2 of ‘Die Fledermaus’ at the Gartnerplatz Theatre, Munich 


ing point must be overplayed if the audience is to be convinced. For the rest. 
Assmann’s control of his forces was as impressive as in his previous produc- 
tions. His ideas retain their quality of natural improvisation. 

At each performance I have heard, the rise of the curtain on Act 2 has 
brought an intake of breath at the magnificence of Max Bignens’s set and 
costumes. At the first performance (last January) this was followed by applause 
which forced Kurt Eichhorn to halt his unfailingly warm, loving handling of 
the score. Mr Eichhorn, with subtle rubato, penetrated right to the heart of 
Strauss’s intentions. Rosl Schwaiger’s captivating charm and spirited singing 
made her Adele the outstanding solo performance. Margit Schramm’s 
Rosalinde was often weak, and a lack of control brought her into difficulties in 
the Csard4s. Ferry Gruber, originally cast as Eisenstein, proved at a later 
performance better suited to the role of Alfred, in this case an Italian who 
could not sing. Heinz Friedrich’s Falke was later surpassed by that of the 
promising young Ernst Sandleben. Heinrich Thoms made a good Frank. The 


pale-faced Orlovsky of Harry Friedauer failed to satisfy me. When the music 
and the situation cry out for a woman in the role, why try to improve on 


Strauss? Chacun 4 son goiit! GREVILLE ROTHON 


Munich. The pRINZREGENTENTHEATER remained closed for a week after t!e end 
of the Munich Festival, and began the new season on September |’ with 
Fidelio conducted by Robert Heger, with Inge Borkh as Leonore, anc Fritz 
Uhl as Florestan. Borkh also sang the title-role in Die Aegyptische / elena, 
conducted by Joseph Keilberth. 

Augsburg. The season opened on September 28 with a new produc! 9n of 
Der fliegende Hollander with Robert Anderson in the title-role, | ‘aro 
Lippert as Senta, Anton John as Erik and Gerhard Schott as Daland; ‘stva 
Kertész conducted and Hannes Schénfelder produced. 
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Berli. (East). The 1961-2 season at the STATE OPERA opened on August 20 
e Nozze di Figaro conducted by Franz Konwitschny. During the open 
yeeks of the season Helge Roswaenge was heard as Canio, Cavaradossi 
and F adames. Among artists from the West who appeared were Ernst Kozub 
fas C: varadossi and Alvaro) and Lyane Synek (as Tosca). 


The season began with a new production of Aida with Annemarie 
Lebe: in the title-role, Nada Puttar as Amneris, and Marion Alch as Radames; 
cond: ctor, Paul Schmitz. A new production of The Bartered Bride followed. 


xe. The new season opened with a revival of La Forza del Destino, 
cond: cted by Heribert Esser. During the opening weeks of the season there 
were rerformances of Mavra, Arabella, Capriccio, Boris Godunov, Turandot 
and 7 2e Bartered Bride. 


Diiss: idorf. The 1961-2 season of the DEUTSCHE OPER AM RHEIN opened on 

e aber 1 with a new production of Iphigénie en Aulide with Siff Pettersen 
in the title-role, Margarita Kenney as Clytemnestra, Wilhelm Ernest as 
Achii:es, Fabio Giongo as Agamemnon and Helmut Fehn as Calchas. Fritz 
Zaun was the conductor and Peter Ebert the producer. A new production of 
Die i ntfiihrung aus dem Serail presented Stina-Britta Melander as Constanze, 
Sigri’ Schmidt as Blonde, Kurt Wehofschitz as Belmonte, Herold Kraus as 
Pedrilo and Elfego Esparza as Osmin. Alberto Erede conducted, Werner 
Kelch produced, and the designer was Ita Maximowna. A revival of Tann- 
hauser featured Ingrid Bjoner as Elisabeth, Erika Wien as Venus, Hans Hopf 
as Tannhauser, Norman Mittelmann as Wolfram and Deszé Ernster as the 
Landgrave; conductor, Arnold Quennet. 


Frankfurt. The 1961-2 season opened on September | with Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana (with Christel Goltz, Erich Witte and Willi Wolff) and Pagliacci (with 
Maria Kouba, Gerald McKee and Gustav Neidlinger), conducted by Johannes 
Pitz. Lovro von Matacic, the new musical director, made his first appearance 
on the fifth night of the season, conducting Aida with Martina Arroyo in the 
tile-role, Nada Puttar as Amneris, Ernst Kozub as Radames, and Ernst 
Gutstein as Amonasro. Matacic also conducted Der fliegende Hollander (with 
Anja Silja, Kozub, Leonardo Wolovsky and Giinther Morbach) and Die 
Walkiire (with Lyane Synek, Jutta Meyfarth, Puttar, Kozub, Wolovsky and 
Peter Lagger). 


Hagen. This season the CITY THEATRE celebrates its 50th anniversary with a 
programme which includes new productions of Tiefland, Albert Herring, Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Faust, Don Giovanni, Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Aida, La 
Traviata and Die Meistersinger. 


Hamburg. Kurt Weill’s Der Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny, which 
was to have been the STATE OPERA’S first new production of the season, was 
dropped because of political pressure in West Germany against works written 
by Bertolt Brecht (Weill’s librettist). The season opened on August 21 with 
Tosca, conducted by Jan Kulka, with Edith Lang, Arturo Sergi and Lawrence 
Winters. Horst Stein, the former conductor of the (East) Berlin State Opera, 
has joined the company and has already conducted several performances. The 
season's first new production was Aida, conducted by Kulka, and sung in 
Italian by Lang, Giulietta Simionato, Eugene Tobin and Willi Wolff. 


Hanover. The first new production of the season was Falstaff with Leonardo 
Wolovsky in the title-role, Wolf Hacke as Ford, Wilma Schmidt as Alice, Ruth 
Hesse as Quickly, Elisabeth Pack as Meg, and Theo Altmeyer as Fenton. 
Giinther Wich, Hanover’s new musical director, conducted, and Reinhard 
Lehmann produced. 


Karlsruhe. The season opened with a new production of Un Ballo in Maschera 
with mm Scheepers (the South African soprano, a former pupil of London's 
National School of Opera) as Amelia. Paul Jamin was the guest conductor. 


Mannueim. The season at the NATIONAL THEATRE Opened on September 12 with 
anew production of Don Pasquale with Frederick Dalberg in the title-role, 
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Harriet Karlsond as Norina, William Blankenship as Ernesto and G og 
Vélker as Malatesta; Karl Fischer conducted. 

Nuremberg. The opening production of the season was Tannhduser vith 
Sebastian Feiersinger in the title-role, Jutta Meyfarth as Elisabeth, Hilde :ard 
Jonas as Venus, Heinz Imdahli as Wolfram and Thomas O’Leary as the L ind- 
grave; Erich Riede conducted and Kartheinz Streibing produced, 

Stuttgart. A cycle of Der Ring des Nibelungen in Wieland Wagner's pro- 
duction and conducted by Ferdinand Leitner was scheduled for early Oct ber 
with Martha Médl, Gladys Kuchta, Grace Hoffman, Lore Wissmann, Ma 
Hdéffgen, Wolfgang Windgassen, Eugene Tobin, Gustav Neidlinger, Otto von 
Rohr and Alois Pernerstorfer. 

Wiesbaden. The season opened with a new production of Turandot, with 
Liane Synek and Walter Geisler. Kaufmann conducted and Friedrich Schramm 
produced. At later performances the title-role was sung by Nassja Berowska- 
Heger, with Alexandre Mazota as Calaf. 


ITALY Al-Fresco Opera 


Verona. The 39th open-air opera season at the ARENA (July 22-August 
15) opened with Lucia di Lammermoor (last presented here in 1934, with a 
strong cast headed by Toti Dal Monte and Beniamino Gigli). Of course, the 
cast of this season’s presentation could not by any reckoning match that 
brilliance. Nevertheless, a brave effort was made, with gratifying results to 
both audience and box-office. Virginia Zeani, the protagonist, was in great 
voice, and gave a most musicianly and dramatic performance, although the 
large size of the stage detracted considerably from her occasional intended 
intimate effects. However, she was given every encouragement by the consider- 
ate conducting of Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, whose co-ordination of the 
large orchestra and stage was most pleasurable. Gianni Raimondi proved to 
be a stylish Edgar, aa extremely good support was given by Mario Zanasi 
as Henry, with Ivo Vincé as Bide-the-Bent. 

Many difficulties had to be overcome in changing between outdoor and 
indoor scenes. However, the producer (Carlo Maestrini) overcame the many 
obstacles of stage movement and lighting with brilliant calculation, aided by 
Cesarini’s excellent sets and costumes. Altogether, not a great performance, 
but thoroughly enjoyable. 

Aida followed, in what was virtually a repetition of last season’s pro- 
duction. Visually it was again a great success; vocally, much less so. Luisa 
Maragliano (in lieu of Gabriella Tucci) made a rather tentative Aida for much 
of the evening, and it was not until the third act that something worthwhile 
was heard. From then onwards a great improvement was noted, culminating 
in a very fine and sensitive last-scene duet with Carlo Bergonzi as Radames. 
Bergonzi himself, despite his musicianly approach, sounded vocally tired and 
uninspiring. A greater disappointment was the Amneris of Fiorenza Cossotto. 
This young artist, possessing youth, beauty, and vocal gifts, had nowhere near 
sufficient volume for this stage: Nicolai Giaurov won great success as Ramfis. 
But the honours of the evening easily went to the splendid chorus under the 
baton of Guilio Bertola, with Maestrini responsible for the fine production. 

There followed a peculiarly ill-fated Carmen. First, the American con- 
ductor, Fabien Sevitzky, who had been engaged specially for this opera, 
withdrew because of a dispute with the tenor Franco Corelli about the 
rehearsal schedule. Secondly, the producer, ‘Virgilio Puecher (new to the 
Arena), withdrew at very short notice for some undisclosed reason. Thirdly, 
but later in the season, a terrific thunderstorm unleashed itself over Verona 
during the fourth act of an actual performance. Gale-force winds dislodged 
much of the gigantic scenery, causing near-panic in the large audience. Then 
came the dash for shelter from the deluge by artists, orchestra and auc ence. 
A member of the chorus was injured, and an elderly Swiss visitor died cn the 
way to hospital after being overcome in the crush of ple. 

Of the performance seen (August 2), the ingredients gave much pr »mis¢ 
without fulfilment. Giulietta Simionato, showing little of the passing ears, 
sang and acted with her customary verve. Franco Corelli was in fine orm, 
even condescending to an encore of the ‘Flower Song’. Ettore Bastianir was 
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VERONA ARENA 


Above, Act 3 of ‘Carmen’ 
Below, the Wedding scene in ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ 


a fine figure of a Toreador. But the most striking performance came from 
Renata Scotto. She was delightful, and certainly the best Micaela heard at 
the Arena for a long time. All the smaller roles were adequate, and the chorus 
sang splendid!y. Mention must be made of the corps de ballet (under Ria 
Teresa Legnani) which contributed so much to the colourfulness of the final 
act. Nevertheless, a certain lack of spontaneity was evident. This surely was 
not the fault of Maestrini, who made much of the production in spite of being 
saddi d with it at extremely short notice. 

In the final analysis, Molinari-Pradelli must accept responsibility. For to 
under ake such a complex task as he did without adequate rehearsals simply 
invite; criticism, and certainly the paying public deserves consideration. In 
less t1an a month he undertook 5 performances of Lucia, 2 of Aida, 7 of 
Carm’n and a choral-symphonic concert. 

LIBERA DANIELIS 
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Rome. Aida at the TERME DI CARACALLA can be a wonderful affair with he 
right artists, but the performance on August 16 was a long way from the op 
standard. Still, there was no lack of visitors. The protagonist, Cater na 
Mancini, gave a reasonably effective interpretation, as did Gastone Lima: illj 
as Radames, but the substitute Amneris of Miriam Pirazzini was rather ta:1e, 
The only impressive voice was that of Giangiacomo Guelfi as Amonasro. A 
young conductor, Alberto Paoletti (in place of Oliviero De Fabritiis) sho. ed 
excellent command of orchestra and stage. But the production by Ado 
Vassallo Mirabella just plodded along in routine fashion; even the Triumph 
scene elicited little enthusiasm. 

Madama Butterfly (August 17) proved to be a very different affair nd 
was delightfully produced. The settings were ope and the performance itself 
warm and human throughout. Onelia Fineschi sang in an opulent and quite 
uninhibited style, conveying without effort the whole gamut of Butter/iy’s 
varying moods. The Pinkerton of Ruggero Bondino and the Sharpless of 
Afro Poli contributed greatly to the success of the evening. A weakness in the 
cast was the Suzuki of Corinna Vozza, whose performance tended to be with- 
drawn and lacking in personality. Nino Bonavolonta conducted with rare 
understanding and finesse, in spite of the considerable disadvantages of the 
open-air acoustics. Eugenio Antoni was responsible for the fine production. 

LIBERA DANIELIS 

Adria. The autumn season included Nabucco with Simona Dall’Argine, Gianni 
Del Ferro, Felice Schiavi and Lorenzo Gaetani; Madama Butterfly with Ivana 
Tosini, Walter Gullino and Afro Poli; and // Barbiere di Siviglia with Nerina 
Santini, Gullino, and Gino Bechi. Loris Gavarini conducted all the perform- 
ances. 

Busseto. The annual Verdi performance during August this year was La Forza 
del Destino with Luisa Maragliano, Paola Mantovani, Carlo Bergonzi, Anselmo 
Colzani, Bonaldo Giaiotti, and Saturno Meletti. Arturo Basile conducted. 


Lugano. The annual autumn season at the KURSAAL (end of September until 
early October), comprised La Gioconda with Luciana Serafini, Marta Rose, 
Paola Mantovani, Flaviano Labé and Otello Bersellini (conductor, Federico Del 
Cupolo); Rigoletto with Margherita Guglielmi, Mantovani, Ruggero Bondino, 
Felice Schiavi and Lorenzo Gaetani (conductor, Del Cupolo); Manon with 
Aureliana Beltrami, Giacinto Prandelli, Otello Borgonovo and Ugo Novelli 
(conductor, Manrico De Tura); and // Barbiere di Siviglia with Vanna Egger, 
Fernando Bandera, Piero Guelfi, Bonaldo and Carlo Badioli (conductor, De 
Tura). 

Milan. The twelfth Stagione Lirica di Avviamento (students’ season) took 
place at the TEATRO NUOVO from September 10 to October 1, with Les 
Pécheurs de Perles, Fra Diavolo, Suor Angelica, Pagliacci, and I! Barbiere di 
Siviglia, the latter given by the winners of the American Opera Auditions of 
Cincinnati. The other works were sung by a company of young artists 
chosen in the 1961 contest organized by the Associazione Lirica e Concertistica 
Italiana (AS.LI.CO). 

Montecatini. The autumn season opened with Carmen with Mafalda Masini in 
the title-role. Other works given were La Traviata, Rigoletto, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci. Among the artists were Amelia Benvenuti, Maria 
Luisa Cioni and Luciana Serafini; Antonio. Annaloro, Isidoro Antonioli, 
Giovanni Foiani, Aurelio Oppicelli, Guido Pasella and Felice Schiavi. The 
conductors were Enrico Pessina and Rino Castagnino. 


Venice. The Summer opera season here was disappointingly cut to six 
performances of La Traviata, and six performances by the Dutch Balle:. all 
at the TEATRO LA FENICE. This because of the refusal of the local autho: ities 
to grant the use of the Cortile of the Ducal Palace for Verdi’s Ofello, ard of 
the Teatro Verde (Isola di San Giorgio) for Cherubini’s Medée. Whethe the 
decision — based on a fear of vandalism — was justified or not, is debat ble. 
But the fact remains that preparations, accompanied by extensive ad\ ince 
publicity, were well advanced before the news was revealed. Indeed, si ong 
local indignation is still felt at what was, secmingly, an extremely high-ha ded 
action. 
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‘La Traviata’ at the Fenice Theatre, Venice, with Anna Moffo as Violetta, 
Renato Cioni as Alfredo 


On August 8 Anna Moffo proved an unqualified success as Violetta. This 
young American singer is already a most assured artist, and exhibited a 


beautiful tonal line with an excellent technique. She was ably supported by 
the Alfredo of Renato Cioni and the Germont of Mario Sereni. The other 
parts, too, were well portrayed, and some splendid orchestral playing came 
from the Fenice orchestra under Ettore Gracis. Mario Lanfranchi was 
responsible for a largely indifferent production against a background of oft- 


used scenery (by the look of it). 
LIBERA DANIELIS 


FRANCE 

Marseilles. The THEATRE DE L’OPERA begins its 1961-2 season under a new 
director, Louis Ducreux. It is due to open with a new production of Don 
Giovanni with Xavier Depraz in the title-role, Suzanne Sarroca as Donna 
Anna, Andrée Eposito as Donna Elvira, Caroline Dumas as Zerlina, Michel 
Sénéchal as Ottavio, and Julien Giovanetti as Leporello; conductor, Jean Trik. 
Also announced are Mireille with Eposito, José Luccioni and Robert Massard, 
Madama Butterfly with Geori Boué, Gustave Botiaux and Jacques Doucet, // 
Matrimonio Segreto, Manon and Faust. 


Mulhouse, The season opened on October 7 with Carmen. Jane Berbié sang 
the title-role. The season will include performances of Otello, Le Postillon de 
Longjumeau, Tiefland, Hansel und Gretel, Mireille, La Fanciulla del West, 
M4rouf (Rabaud) and Die Zauberfléte. Paul Jamin is the musical director. 


Strasbourg. The new season opened on October 4 with a performance (in 
G:rman) of Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor with Otto von Rohr as Falstaff 
ard Lore Wissmann as Mistress Ford. The season will include productions of 
P'atée (Rameau) with Janine Micheau, Michel Sénéchal, Jacques Jansen and 
MV chel Hamel; Faust with Jacqueline Brumaire, Gustave Botiaux, Michel 
Tux and Jacques Doucet: Die Walkiire with Christel Goltz, Hildegard 
H.‘lebrecht, Ira Malaniuk, Wolfgang Windgassen, Hermann Uhde and Otto 
von Rohr; Peter Grimes with Helia T’Hézan, Maria von Ilosvay, Marcel 
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Huylbrock, Massard and Hamel; Mdrouf (Rabaud) with Renée Doria an 
Jacques Doucet; Jenufa (first performance in France) with Jacqueline Lucazeau 
Brumaire, Helmut Melchert and Louis Roney; Die Zauberflote with Ev 
Maria Rogner, Pilar Lorengar, Fritz Wunderlich, Benno Kusche and Otto vor 
Rohr; and Macbeth with Astrid Varnay, Robert Allmann and Ugo Trama. 


RUSSIA * War and Peace’ at the Bolsho 


Moscow. The performances to be sought out at the Bolshoi seem to be thos 
requiring good staging rather than good singing. Although the two casts 
heard were studded with People’s Artists and Prizewinners and sang quite 
well, there were no fine, rirging tones or interpretations of great beauty. Th 
staging was, however, magnificent; and when Moscow burns in Prokofiev's 
War and Peace one fears for the safety of the theatre. Ruins crash down and 
smoke and sparks swirl up. If that flame effect is obtained from rags in an 
airstream, I should be surprised. The lighting, in contrast, was terrible and 
— performances were spoiled by constantly flickering spots and loud slide- 
changes. 

War and Peace is a work which grows on one, when one bears in mind 
that any opera based on such a voluminous literary work can only be a series 
of tableaux. At a second hearing the apparent lack of continuity disturbs one 
less and Prokofiev’s elusive themes reappear as old friends. The juiciest part 
is that of General Kutuzov, which was well acted and em | by A. F. Kriv- 
chenya. M. G. Kiselev (Andrey), Galina Vishnevskaya (Natasha), V. N. Petrov 
(Pierre) and A. A. Sokolov (Anatol) all needed stronger voices to be really 
effective. The crowd scenes were overwhelming, but the defence of Moscow 
was more enthusiastic in the Sofia production. B. A. Pokrovsky was the pro- 
ducer, and Alexander Melik-Pashayev conducted. 

Tchaikovsky’s The Sorceress tells of a young man, Yuri, who falls in love 
with a girl known as Kuma, falsely attributed with magic powers. In the final 
scene his mother poisons Kuma, whose body is thrown in the river; the father 
murders his son and then goes mad in a thunderstorm (with very feeble 
lightning effects!). Kuma’s and Yuri’s parts were well taken by Tugarinova 
and V. V. Ivanovsky, both with strong voices. Most of the choral singing was 
also good. The chief beauty of the work, however, lies in the rich orchestral 
score. The dramatic overture could easily have come from a seventh symphony. 

In the smaller Opera Studio of the Moscow Conservatory of Music, students 
present each Saturday and Sunday works such as La Bohéme, Eugene Onegin, 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia and Le Nozze di Figaro with three or four alternative 
casts. This compares favourably with London music schools, which can seldom 
produce more than one adequate cast for an opera. The age of the performers 
would suggest to us that they include professionals, though in fact all are 
students. I heard Rimsky-Korsakov’s The Tsar’s Bride, in which my interest 
was centred on L. Onyegina, a strong mezzo-soprano with beautiful control, 
who made the part of Lyubasha the focal o— in each scene. The other 
soloists were of varying quality, the chorus likewise. The orchestra was com- 


petent but, like all student orchestras, stronger in playing than in tuning its 
instruments. WILLIAM MARSHALL 


SPAIN 


Barcelona. At the TEATRO LICEO, Manuel de Falla’s. L’ Atlantide will receive its 
first performances on November 24 and 26 in a concert version with Victoria 
de los Angeles. 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. The season opened on August 16 with a performance of Ingmar 
Bergman’s successful production of The Rake’s Progress. This was followed by 
guest appearances of Dorothy Kirsten (as Tosca), Sigrid Bjérling (as Scarpia, 
Falstaff, Telramund and Escamillo), Aase Nordmo-Loevberg (as Elsa, Santuzz: 
and Senta), Birgit Nilsson (as Amelia), and Hjérdis Schymberg (as Gilda). The 
first new production was to be Don Giovanni with Ingvar Wixell in the title 
role. (A review of this production will appear next month.) 
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We hear that... 


Franco Corelli will sing Raoul in the coming production of Les Huguenots at 
la Scala, Milan, with Joan Sutherland, Giulietta Simionato and Ettore 
I astianini. 

F égine Crespin will be heard on several evenings at the Vienna State Opera 
t is season; her roles will include the Marschallin. 

Cianna D’Angelo will sing Lucia in Toulouse and Brussels this month and 
I osina in Philadelphia during December. After her Metropolitan engagements 
i1 December and January, she will sing Lakmé in French at Lisbon in 
February, Gilda at Palermo in March, and Zerbinetta at Wiesbaden in April. 
leonard Del Ferro will sing Otello in Boston, Philadelphia, Venice and 
larma during the current season, and will also appear as Samson (in Samson 
et Dalila) in Philadelphia. 

Denise Duval will make her Glyndebourne début as Mélisande next summer. 
The Pelléas will be the young French baritone Henri Gui, and not Hans 
Vilbrink as stated in the September opera. She will probably sing the title- 
role in the first performance of Berg’s Lulu in France during the coming 
season, in French. 

Dorothy Kirsten will make her Russian début in January singing Tosca and 
Butterfly at the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow. 

Christa Ludwig will sing Ortrud in this season’s new production of Lohengrin 
at the German Opera, Berlin. 

Robert Massard followed his appearances as Orestes in London in Iphigénie 
en Tauride by flying to Tokyo to sing Escamillo. 

Gianni Raimondi will sing Fernando in La Favorita, the season’s opening 
production, at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 

Helge Roswaenge celebrated the 40th anniversary of his stage début on Sept- 
ember 6 by singing Radames at the Berlin State Opera, a role he first sang in 
1931. 

Geneviéve Serres will sing Cassandra in the new production of Les Troyens at 
the Paris Opéra on November 17. 

Amy Shuard recently sang Aida and Turandot at the Vienna State Opera. 
Antonietta Stella will open the coming season at La Scala, Milan, as Lida in 
Verdi’s La Battaglia di Legnano. 

Heinz Wallberg will conduct Der Ring des Nibelungen at the Teatro Coldén, 
Buenos Aires, next summer. 

Toni Blankenheim, Kurt Marschner, Gisela Litz and Helga Pilarezyk have all 
been given the title of Kammersanger by the city of Hamburg. This is the 
first time since 1938 that the title has been awarded by the Hamburg author- 
ities. Its last recipients were Erna Schliiter, Peter Markworth and Joachim 
Sattler. 


Coming Events at Home 


New Opera Company. The NEW OPERA WORKSHOP is presenting the European 
premiére of John Joubert’s Silas Marner at Sadler’s Wells on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 10. This production is being sponsored by the New Opera Company and 
the Vic Wells Association. 

Morley College. The WORKERS’ MUSIC ASSOCIATION is presenting a concert of 
works by Alan Bush, in celebration of his 60th birthday, at Morley College 
on November 19. It will include excerpts from his opera Wat Tyler. Artists 
will include Anna Pollak, Peter Pears, Philip Lewtas, Martin Lawrence, and 
David Ellenberg (conductor). 

Maidstone. The MAIDSTONE OPERA GROUP wil! be holding auditions during 
November and December for the chorus (amateur) for its next production, 
The Barber of Seville, to be produced by Douglas Craig in June 1962. 
/.pplications to the artistic director of the company, David Cutforth, The Elms, 
HKunton, nr. Maidstone, Kent. (Applicants should live within 15 miles of 
Maidstone.) 
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Heddle Nash 
1896—1961 


DENNIS NOBLE writes: 

Here again is another link severed 
between those of us that are left, and 
that wonderful team of artists that 
constituted the British National and 
pre-war Covent Garden opera com- 
panies. Those artists could and did 
hold their own in any company, inter- 
national or otherwise, and in many 
instances they were superior to foreign 
importations. And, certainly, one of 
the greatest was ‘Our Heddle’. 

When I look back, memories of 
many years of music-making come 
crowding over me. I, who had the 
opportunity of singing by his side for 
so many years in The Barber of 
Seville, sometimes would listen in 

Heddle Nash as Rodolfo, Lisa Perli wonderment at his coloratura singing. 
as Mimi. Covent Garden, 1935 I never heard any other tenor sing those 
florid passages like Heddle. In fact. 
many a soprano envied his technique. And where could you find a more 
perfect David in Die Meistersinger? Youth, looks, acting ability, and above 
all that glorious voice, of which one distinguished critic was heard to say: ‘By 
gad, it’s a lovely noise.’ And now that noise is stilled, and we are the losers, 
but one person at least can recall the genial, willing happy colleague with 
whom it was such a great joy to work. 

One incident I remember as characteristic. When he and I were playing in 
Merrie England at the Princes Theatre, the late Tommy Handley brought my 
name into his famous radio programme, ITMA, in a jocular vein. The follow- 
ing evening some of the others were ragging me and asking me how I got on 
to the programme. Heddle remarked: ‘Yes, all very well, but it would not do 
for me.’ We replied: “Why not, when 20 million people are listening?’ His 
reply was typical of his attitude to his art (and no one was more serious than 
Heddle): “Well, what about all the people who associate me with Gerontius?’ 
That I think is a tribute to that fine artist. Would that many of the younger 
ones would approach their work with the same integrity! 

My last two memories of Heddle are of when we co-operated in that 
performance of Stainer’s Crucifixion in All Souls, Langham Place, for the 
national hook-up conducted by the late Leslie Woodgate, on Good Frida, 
some years ago, and his singing of Dream of Gerontius, as only he could sing 
it, in Canterbury Cathedral. For these experiences I shall always be grateful. 


Obituary 


Carlo Galeffi, Italian baritone, on September 22. in Rome; he was 77. Bor 
in Venice on 4 June 1884, he studied with Sbriglia and made his débu' 
at Fermo in 1907 as Don Alfonso in La Favorita: He sang regularly at La 
Scala during the great Toscanini days of the 1920s, and continued to appea 
there until 1940. He also sang regularly in Rome, and was a great favourit 
at the Teatro Colén, Buenos Aires. He created Rinaldo in Mascagni’s Amic: 
Fanuel in Boito’s Nerone, and was the first Italian to sing as Amfortas. H 
sang as Gianni Schicchi in its first European performance (Rome, 1919 
He was an outstanding Rigoletto, Nabucco, Boccanegra and Tell. He con 
tinued to sing until the mid-1950s, his last appearances being as Rigoletto i 
Milan and Rome. He appeared for one season at the Metropolitan, tw 
in Chicago, but was never heard at Covent Garden. An appreciation b 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi will appear next month. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


F om this month we hope to include in every issue of OPERA some interesting and amusing 
items about operatic events in the press of fifty years ago. 


I ondon. The NEW LONDON OPERA HOUSE (later the Stoll) opened on 13 Nov- 
e aber 1911 with a performance of Jean Nougués’s Quo Vadis. The month’s 
r pertory included Guillaume Tell with Maurice Renaud in the title-role, 
( rville Harrold as Arnold and Victoria Ferr as Mathilde (conductor, Luigi 
Cherubini); Norma with Isabeau Catalan as Norma, Aline Vallandri as 
/ dalgisa, Ansaldi as Pollione and Harry Weldon 1s Oroveso (conductor, 
Gateano Merola); and Rigoletto, with Felice Lyne as Gilda, Orville Harrold 
25 the Duke, and Renaud in the title-role (conductor, Merola)}. 

At COVENT GARDEN, the autumn season of German opera was so successful 
tirat Lohengrin and Der fliegende Hollander were dropped from the repertory 
to make way for an extra vie ot The Ring. The season also included the 
frst performance in England of Humperdinck’s Kdénigskinder. One London 
paper carried the headline ‘OPERA GEESE — 28 Dismissed During Early 
Rehearsal’. ‘Originally it was arranged that forty geese should appear in the 
London production of Humperdinck’s Kdnigskinder, and Mr Hale, who 
prepares birds and animals for the stage, put that number into training. His 
manager, however, after some days’ coaching, discovered that a 
perfectly qualified as far as appearance went, not more than twelve of the 
birds displayed a genuine aptitude for opera, and he dismissed 28 of his pupils.’ 


New York. The METROPOLITAN OPERA opened its 1911-12 season on Nov- 
ember 13 with a performance of Aida conducted by Toscanini with Destinn, 
Matzenauer, Caruso, Amato and Didur in the cast. Before the end of the 
month Toscanini had also conducted La Fanciulla del West (with Caruso, 
Destinn and Amato), Tristan und Isolde (with Fremstad, Burrian, Matzenauer, 
Weil and Witherspoon), Madama Butterfly (with Farrar, Martin and Scotti), 
and La Gioconda (with Destinn, Caruso, Amato, and De Segurola). 


Philadelphia. ‘Miss Maggie Teyte will make her first appearance in opera in 
America at the PHILADELPHIA OPERA HOUSE on November 3 as Cherubino, to 
be followed a few days later by her creation in America of the part of 
Cinderella [in Massenet’s Cendrillon] for which M. Jules Massenet predicts 
the greatest success, as he has expressed the highest opinion of Miss Teyte’s 
performance in this role.’ 


Berlin. The German press was full of the attacks made by Siegfried Wagner 
on Richard Strauss in the periodical La Tour. Wagner’s son accused Strauss 
of ‘making his art subservient to the most sordid commercialism, of —p 
to intellectual degenerates, and of composing music of poisonous miasmas an 
unhealthy vapours,’ and asserted that his father would turn in his grave if he 
could hear Salome, Elektra or Der Rosenkavalier. He added that Feuersnot 
was the only Strauss opera that he himself had heard. This attack was 
probably sparked off by the publication of some letters written by Strauss in 
his youth to Ludwig Thuille, which appeared in a new biography of Strauss 
by Dr Steinitzer, published in Berlin in the autumn of 1911. In one of these 
letters Strauss, writing about a performance of Siegfried he had attended 

: ‘I was bored so cruelly, so frightfully, that I can’t tell you how horrible 
it was. ... No trace of coherent melody, I tell you the chaos is such that 
you can’t have the least conception of it. One place sounds like a cat dying, 
and the ~ppalling disonances might shake mountains into omelettes with fright. 
The fiddles exhaust themselves in perpetual tremolos, and the wind in the 
fiddle-passages! And Wagner has even muted his trumpets in order to make 
everything quite horrible and infamous!’ 





“he December opera will include an article by Osbert Lancaster on Designing 
for Opera; a profile of Hermann Uhde by Audrey Williamson; and an account 
cf the opening productions of the new German Opera, Berlin, by H. H. 
Stuckenschmidt. 
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RECORDS REVIEWED 
Anna Moffo as Violetta 


La Traviata, Verdi. With Anna Moffo (Violetta), Anna Reynolds (Flora), 
Liliana Poli (Annina), Richard Tucker (Alfredo), Robert Merrill (Germont), 
Piero De Palma (Gastone), Franco Calabrese (Doupkhol), Vito Susca 
(D’Obigny), Franco Ventriglia (Dr Grenvil), Adelio Zagonara (Giuseppe), 
Sergio Liviabella (Messenger), and chorus and orchestra of the Teatro 
Dell’Opera, Rome, cond. Previtali. Decca RCA RE 25032-4; (S) SER 4532-4. 
123s. 

After Anna Moffo’s disappointing recital disc, reviewed in August, I was 
certainly not prepared for such a fine interpretation of Violetta as she gives 
in this new Traviata recording. True, one had read fine reviews of her New 
York Violetta last year, and her earlier Mozart records had been full of 
promise, but one has learned from past disappointments not to set too much 
store on such things. In this case, however, we had an agreeable surprise. 
Miss Moffo’s Violetta is a warm, lyrical, human interpretation. She gives us 
an intimate Violetta, and one that obviously would be more successful in a 
smaller rather than a larger auditorium. It is delicately sung and acted with 
the voice, and full of subtle touches. Miss Moffo realizes the importance of 
words, and her dialogue with Germont in Act 2 is full of atmosphere. She 
succeeds in capturing the growing tragedy of Violetta, and her renunciation of 
Alfredo in ‘Dite alla giovine’ is one of the most convincing I have heard. 
For the reading of the letter in the last act she employs a soft, fragile tone 
that is most moving. In the party music in Acts 1 and 2 she sparkles, but there 
is always a hint of the tragedy to come. All in all, this is one of the most 
complete interpretations of Violetta I have yet heard. 

Richard Tucker’s tones hardly suggest the ardent lover. He is inclined 
to sing all his part the same way. The voice is, as always, a fine one, but 
now sounds too heavy for this kind of music. Robert Merrill’s Germont is 


good, though not outstanding. He seems to show a greater awareness of 
words than he has done in the past, and must have been inspired by Miss 
Moffo. The small roles are all well done, and Previtali treats the score with 
respect and affection. The Rome Opera Orchestra is not exactly Italy’s best, 
and one would have welcomed more finesse in the more poetic portions of 
the score. But there is plenty of virility, and the whole thing keeps moving 
and never sounds routine. H.D.R. 


Pagliacci, Leoncavello. With Lucine Amara (Nedda), Franco Corelli (Canio), 
Tito Gobbi (Tonio), Mario Zanasi (Silvio), Mario Spina (Beppe) and chorus 
and orch. of La Scala, Milan, cond. Matacic. With (side 4) Verdi Choruses, 
‘Va pensiero’ (Nabucco). ‘Vedi le fosche notturne’ (// Trovatore), & ‘Gloria 
all’Egitto’ (Aida). Columbia 33CX 1752-3; (S) SAX 2399-2400. 88s. 
is is quite the best-recorded Pagliacci to have come my way on LP. Not 
only is the quality of sound excellent, but the orchestral playing and tone gives 
Leoncavallo a new lease of life. Some people might find Matacic’s conducting 
a trifle deliberate, but he gets some wonderful sounds from the Scala 
orchestra, and his reading is both dramatic and lyrical as the moment demands. 
The surprise of the set, however, is the greatly-improved singing and 
artistry of Franco Corelli. He gives us a well-controlled yet dramatic and 
intense reading of the role. He is a true dramatic tenor. His voice is not 
quite so steely as Del Monaco’s, and he is capable of producing more lyrical 
sounds than his older rival. He has not yet cured himself of all his earlier 
bad habits; he breaks the line of ‘No, Pagliaccio non son’ with unnecessary 
sobs, but elsewhere he shows us that he can sing with a true /egato line. 
Gobbi’s Tonio is not new. (He sang the role in the previous Scala set with 
Callas and Di Stefano.) Once past the prologue, which now lies rather un- 
comfortably for him, he gives a Pl performance, and his scene with 
Nedda is menacingly done. That it does not quite come off as it did in the 
Callas set is due to Lucine Amara’s rather dull account of the role of Nedda. 
She sings prettily, but that is hardly enough. Mario Zanasi is an uninspired 
Silvio, and Mario Spina an adequate Beppe. 
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The idea of filling up the fourth side with Verdi choruses was hardly a 
od one. The Scala chorus seems to have had an off-day and Matacic’s 
iducting can hardly have inspired them. Better to have left the side blank. 
valleria Rusticana, Mascagni. With Giulietta Simionato (Santuzza), Anna 
quel-Satre (Lola), Anna Di Stasio (Mamma Lucia), Mario Del Monaco 
iriddu), Cornell McNeil (Alfio), & chorus & orch. of Santa Cecilia, Rome, 
id. Molinari-Pradelli. Decca LXT 5643; (S) SXL 2281-2. 82s. With (side 4) 
ulietta Simionato & Mario Del Monaco in—Bellini: ‘Casta Diva’ (Norma); 
rdi, ‘Come rugiada al cespite’ (Ernani) and ‘Stride la vampa!’ ‘Condotta 
‘era in ceppi’ (// Trovatore); Zandonai, ‘Giulietta, son io’ (Giulietta e Romeo). 
This Cavalleria set, originally coupled with the Tucci/Del Monaco/ McNeil 
gliacci (occupying three discs), was reviewed in our June, 1961 issue. Now 
is separated from its operatic bed-fellow, and the fourth side is filled up 

. Mario Del Monaco and Giulietta Simionato in a recital. Other than the 
velty of Simionato singing ‘Casta diva’, which she does quite splendidly, 
,0ugh one is always conscious of listening to an ‘Adalgisa voice’ singing the 

wrong aria!) the items come from the complete Decca Trovatore and previous 

Del Monaco recital discs. The Cavalleria is a rather ponderous effort with 

Simionato as a too refined Santuzza, Del Monaco a monotonous Turiddu, and 

McNeil a safe Alfio. Serafin conducts slowly but surely. Again one realizes 

how good a piece Pagliacci is! 

La Vie Parisienne, Offenbach. Excerpts: Overture; ‘Back again’; “Well, isn’t 

that just life all over?’; ‘I’m the guide for every tourist’; ‘I am a native of 

Brazil’; ‘In this enchanting Queen of Cities’; ‘I am a dab at carving pork’; 

‘We have seen sights since eleven’; ‘I’m a colonel’s widow’; ‘Dinner is served’; 

‘Oh, little cloud’; ‘Frou, frou, frou’; ‘Does he know he’s splitting down the 

back?’; ‘Nobody would call me a rover’; ‘My friends, a very special toast’; 

Tm whirling ,whirling, whirling’; ‘I'll have so much to say’; ‘It’s most im- 

portant you should know’; ‘Here you see the place’; ‘My friends I’m delighted 

to see you’; ‘In songs and shouts’. With June Bronhill (Gabrielle), Suzanne 

Steele (Metella), Cynthia Morey (Pauline), Anna Pollak (Baroness Christina), 

Kevin Miller (Bobinet), Jon Weaving (Raoul), Eric Shilling (Baron 

Gondremarck), John Fryatt (The Brazilian) & Sadler’s Wells Orch., cond. 

Faris. HMV.CLP 1468; (S) CSD 1378. 35s. 3d. 

This is a very generous selection from the latest addition to the Sadler’s 
Wells operetta repertory. The titles of the items look for all the world like the 
list of musical numbers in a programme of any musical comedy of the 1920’s, 
and indeed Geoffrey Dunn’s translation is not so good by half as his 
amusing Orpheus in the Underworld. Much of the music is appealing, though 
I do not find it real vintage Offenbach as in La Périchole. The singing is not of 
the usual high Wells standard; neither June Bronhill nor Suzanne Steele is 
really as good as she can be. A pleasing memento, none the less. 

H.D.R. 
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Historical Records 


Don Quichotte, Massenet. Excerpts. ‘Quand apparaissent les étoiles’; ‘C’est 
vers ton amour’; ‘Comment peut-on penser du bien de ces coquins?’; Scéne 
des moulins; ‘Je suis le chevalier errant’; ‘J’ai bien assez de mes tristesses’; 
‘Marchez dans mon chemin’; ’Ca, vous commettez tous un acte épouvantable’; 
La morte de Don Quichotte. With Roger Bourdin, André Pernet, Germaine 
Cernay, Julien Lafont, Pierre Dupré, Jean Claverie and orch. cond. Cloéz 
and Frigara. Odéon ORX 147. 38s. 11d. (Available to special order only 
through EMI dealers.) 

There are admirers of Massenet, though I am not among them, who rate 
Do» Quichotte very high in his cuvre. No doubt with Shaliapin. ... But 
this is muddy, cavernous recording and the performances are not very dis- 
ting 1ished in themselves, the contribution of Germaine Cernay being dull and 
we: < for so normally attractive a singer. The gentlemen were fairly distinguished 
meiibers of the world of French opera in what were frankly not its best days. 
A ::ason for keeping an eye on the disc may be found in the comparative 
rari y of this music in the catalogues. 

P.H-W. 
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Roméo et Juliette, Gounod. Excerpts. *Mab, la Reine des mensonges’; ‘Je veu « 
vivre dans ce réve’; ‘Ah! léve-toi, soleil’; ‘O nuit divine, je timplore; ‘V:, 
je t'ai pardonné’; ‘Que l’hymne nuptial’; ‘Salut, tombeau sombre et silencieu> . 
With Eidé Norena (Juliette), Gaston Micheletti, Miguel Villabella, Reré 
Maison (Roméo); Arthur Endréze (Mercutio). Odéon ORX 135. 38s. 11: 
(Available to special order only through EMI dealers.) 

Both Eidé Norena and the tenor Gaston Micheletti were far more attracti\ 
artists in the flesh than this disappointing disc might suggest, though a litt « 
of ker limpid and elegant style is caught. He appears with a fast flicker . 
the voice which some may find more pleasing than others. Villabella sin:s 
the tenor cavatina with spirit; and the balcony duet as done by Norena ard 
Micheletti is, in my view, at the very least a charming episode. But the 
recording is backward and the overall standard does not suggest Parisien 
opera in the best of health. P.H- 


Jussi Bjoerling. Songs and arias. Leoncavallo, ‘Vesti la giubba’ (Fagliacci); 
Mascagni, Siciliana (Cavalleria Rusticana); Puccini, ‘Recondita armonia’ & 
"E lucevan le stelle’ (Tosca), ‘Ch’ella mi creda’ (La Fanciulla del West); Verai, 
‘La donna é mobile’ (Rigoletto), ‘Di quella pira’ (// Trovatore); and songs by 
De Curtis, Toselli and Swedish composers. All in Swedish, with orch. cond. 
Grevillius. HMV SCLP 1008. 41s. Id. 

Jussi Bjoerling. Arias. Giordano, ‘Come un bel di’ (Andrea Chenier), “Amor 
ti vieta’ (Fedora); Gounod, ‘Salut, demeure’ (Faust), ‘Ah, léve-toi, soleil!’ 
(Roméo et Juliette); Mascagni, ‘Mamma, quel vino’ (Cavalleria Rusticana); 
Puccini, ‘O soave fanciulla’ (La Bohéme)—with Hjérdis Schymberg, ‘Recondita 
armonia’ & ‘E lucevan le stelle’ (Tosca); Verdi, ‘La donna é mobile’ 
(Rigoletto), ‘Di quella pira’ (// Trovatore), ‘Celeste Aida’ (Aida), with orch. 
cond. Grevillius. HMV ALP 1841. 41s. 

In that the first of these two discs contains nothing recorded after 1935, 
and the last title on the second disc was recorded in 1945, I have decided to 
classify these two Bjoerling recitals as ‘historical records’. They surely must 
be considered to fall into this category, as the Swedish tenor is now a ‘Great 
Voice of the Past’. 

The first record is especially interesting, containing as it does examples 
of the voice in 1930 and 1931 when he was 23 and 24—even though some of 
the songs are not worth much musically. ‘La donna é mobile’ in Swedish is 
sung with great dash, and is one of the best versions there is, and “Di quella 
pira’, though sung transposed down, is thrillingly done. The aria from La 
Fanciulla del West was always one of Bjoerling’s show-pieces—I recollect that 
he sang it as an encore at his first Queen’s Hall concert—and, like the 
Rigoletto aria, this is certainly one of the best versions available. Indeed if 
one is not put off by the Swedish language for these Italian arias, this disc 
offers a great deal of enjoyment. I wish I could say the same about the 
second one, which contains many of the best 78’s Bjoerling made. Unfortu- 
nately these have been subjected to echo-chamber and other modern technical 
treatment with disastrous results. As this disc includes Bjoerling’s excellent 
accounts of Romeo’s ‘Ah, léve-toi soleil’ and Loris’s ‘Amor ti vieta’, more’s 
the pity. 

Lotte Lehmann. Arias. Beethoven, “Komm’, Hoffnung’ (Fidelio): D’Albert. 
‘Psyche wandelt durch Saulenhallen’ (Die toten Augen); Korngold, ‘Ich ging 
zu ihm’ (Das Wunder des Heliane); Massenet, ‘Werther, Werther’ (Werther); 
Nicolai, ‘Nun eilt herbei’ (Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor); J. Strauss, ‘Me 
Herr, was dichten Sie’ (Die Fledermaus); R. Strauss, ‘Sie atmet leicht .. . !'s 
gibt ein Reich’ (Ariadne auf Naxos); Wagner, ‘Mild und leise’ (Tristan uid 
Isolde); Weber, ‘Leise, leise’ (Der Freischutz). With orch. Parlophone PMA 
1057. 41s. 

What a warm, generous artist Lehmann was, and how welcome is tl's 
collection of arias recorded between 1927 and 1933! The titles alone gi e 
a wonderful idea of her extensive repertory, and also of her European care: °. 
Here we have her as Agathe, the role she sang shortly before the outbreak 
the first world war, at the open-air opera at Zoppot in north Germany, wi 
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Ts ber as Max (and also her début role in Vienna as a permanent member of 
th company in 1916); as Leonore, the role she sang in Vienna under Schalk 
in 1927, at Salzburg under Toscanini in the 1930s, and at Covent Garden 
ur er Beecham in 1934; as Charlotte in Massenet’s Werther, which she often 
sa’ Z Opposite Piccaver in Vienna in the 1920s; as Ariadne, which she sang 
in ver first Covent Garden season in 1924; as Rosalinde, which she sang in 
don (with Elisabeth Schumann as Adele) under Bruno Walter in 1930 and 
1; as Myrtocle in Die Toten Augen and as Heliane in Korngold’s un- 
nguished Das Wunder der Heliane (typical of the works in the German 
Austrian repertories in the 1920s); and finally as Isolde, which she never 
g on the stage, but had hoped to do under Schalk’s direction. I see I have 
tted Mistress Ford in Nicolai’s Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor; this 
~» the opera in which Lehmann sang her first major role, that of Anne 
oe. Her performance of Mistress Ford’s aria is perhaps the best thing in the 
| ole recital. It shows Lehmann’s ebullient spirits, and also demonstrates how 
reat artist can completely capture the mood of a scene, even on a record. 
will not go into Lehmann’s interpretation of each item, but merely say that 
whole forms a wonderful souvenir of one of the greatest artists of our 
an artist who was not a perfect vocalist, but whose sincerity, musicianship, 
essential femininity have been successfully captured for all time by the 
nophone. H.D.R. 


Nellie Melba. Songs and arias. Arditi, ‘Se saran rose’; Bemberg, ‘Nymphes 
et Sylvains’; Bishop, ‘Lo! Here the gentle lark’; Donizetti, Mad Scene (Lucia 
di Lammermoor); Gounod, ‘Je veux vivre dans ce réve’ (Roméo ei Juliette) 
and Jewel Song (Faust); Handel, ‘Sweet Bird’ (// Pensieroso); Lalo, “Vainement, 
ma bien aimée’; Tosti, ‘Mattinata’; ‘Goodbye’; ‘La Serenata’; Puccini, ‘Addio’ 
(La Behéme); Thomas, Mad Scene (Hamlet); Verdi, ‘Caro nome’ (Rigoletto) 
and ‘Ah, fors’ é lui . . . Sempre libera’ (La Traviata). HMV COLH 125. 41s. 
[These gems, beautifully transferred and presented, show Melba’s art in 
1904 and 1905 when she was in her early forties. The clarion quality so much 
admired in her first appearances and of which the famous Mapleson 
cylinder transmits a ray from the stage of the Met, is not much in evidence 
but does flash out occasionally. What is marvellous is the way the voice is 
supported, with absolute steadiness—the ‘Goodbyes’ in Tosti’s old piece are 
flawless, and suggest that infinite reserves of the same quality could be drawn 
on. Smile if you will at the Australian accent and the not wholly convincing 
‘feeling’. But there is surely no denying the devotion, as well as the utterly 
beautiful sound of the opening sections of the’ Ophelia’s Mad Scene, which 
are the summit of a particular sort of vocal art. “Non, Hamlet est mon époux 
et moi je suis Ophélie’ is among the most exquisile things on disc. The ‘Caro 
nome’, the excerpt from the Lucia Mad Scene and ‘Sweet Bird’ are also 
connoisseur’s treasures. P.H-W. 


Book Reviews 


The Stereo Record Guide, Volume 2. By Edward Greenfield, Ivan March & 
Denis Stevens. Long Playing Record Library, 25s. 

By some unaccountable oversight, we missed reviewing Volume | of this 
Stereo Record Guide, published in January 1960. As its title suggests, the book 
reviews Only stereo recordings, and this volume deals with releases made by 
the record companies between January 1960 and July 1961. A further volume 
is promised for the autumn of 1963. One is forced to wonder whether perhaps 
(as was the case with the Shawe-Taylor /Sackville-West Record Guide) the purely 
physical process of having to listen to all the works released in stereo will 
eventually prove an impossibility to the three reviewers. As in the Record 
Guide, the star system is here employed, and among the operatic recordings to 
whic) the supreme accolade of three stars is accorded, are the Beecham 
Carmen, the Covent Garden Peter Grimes, the Giulini Don Giovanni, the 
Gobsi Gianni Schicchi, the Los Angeles/Bjoerling Butterfly, the Karajan 
Aid: the recent Decca Tristan, and Sutherland’s Art of the Prima Donna. 
Othe than in the case of Don Giovanni, OPERA and the Stereo Record Guide 
seer. in complete agreement! H.D.R. 
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Sir Thomas Beecham. A Memoir. By Neville Cardus. Collins, 12s. 61, 
Thomas Beecham. An Independent Biography. By Charles Reid. Gollancz, 
21s. 

Mr Cardus dedicates his book to Lady Beecham and the members of tie 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra; Charles Reid to ‘those hundreds of musicia 1s 
who, during half a century played in Thomas Beecham’s three great English 
orchestras, making the ren resound with his gifts — and their own.’ ese 
two dedications indicate the form the two books have taken. That by Mr 
Cardus is a very personal appreciation, written by one of the family, as it 
were; that by Mr Reid is a less persona! and more factual biography — 
though Mr Reid too can claim many personal meetings with Beecham. Both 
books certainly give us a picture of the great conductor, and, if there are signs 
of hurry, one forgives both writers, for each has captured something of the 
essential Beecham in his pages. 

Although both writers are critical of much that Beecham did musically — 
Mr Reid more than Mr Cardus — one does not have to read far to sense the 
affection with which Sir Thomas was held by all who had anything to do with 
music-making in this country during the last fifty years. Mr Cardus draws us 
a picture of Beecham, the wit, the wag, the poseur. Sometimes the writer is 
embarrassingly fulsome, as in his description of an episode in Sydney, when 
Beecham let a pan of milk boil over because he had ‘always been under the 
impression that milk was a substance which took an hour at least to boil’. ‘If 
I had been a woman,’ Cardus writes, ‘I should have fallen in love with him on 
the spot, if only to mother him.’ 

Reid, on the other hand, introduces us to the many people with whom 
Beecham surrounded himself, or rather who surrounded Beecham in his many 
exploits: Donald Bailey, Lady Cunard, Maud Christian Foster, the three 
Lady Beechams. He enters, unnecessarily I think, into a long account of the 
divorce action brought by George Sherwood Foster against his wife with 
Beecham as co-respondent. But he also gives us a lot of interesting detail 
about the conductor's early years, and of the great opera seasons before the 
first world war. 


Both writers sprinkle their books with Beecham stories — most of which 
lose by being seen in the printed page and not heard. Both give us different 
versions as to exactly how successful and how good the pre-1914 Elektras and 
other opera performances really were. We find rather different accounts of 
how the Lisa Perli hoax at Covent Garden in 1935 came about — Mr Cardus 
gets the point of the story of Perli and the tenor in La Bohéme quite wrong 
— in its correct version it is perhaps unprintable! 


Opera-lovers, and all who admired Beecham, will find much to please them 
in both books. Obviously there will be further Beecham biographies as time 
goes by; but these first two, coming so soon after Sir Thomas’s death, will 
always have a very special place in the affections of those of us who grew up 
under “Tommy’s’ magic spell. 


The Opera Directory. Edited by Anne Ross. Calder, 84s. 


This mammoth work is not a book of 1eference in the strict sense of the 
word. It is a purely professional directory of: opera and operetta singers, 
classified by voice; conductors, musical staff and chorus-masters; producers 
and designers; administrative and technical staffs of opera houses; theatre and 
opera-producing organizations; festivals; living composers of opera with a ist 
of their works; librettists; and colleges and schools of music. Finally there is 
an enormous and reg fee casting index, which could be of immense use to 
casting directors who, faced with last-minute cancellations by their Lucia or 
Radames, have merely to turn up this book to see who else sings the role, end 
then keep their fingers crossed in the hope that the singer is free and wit in 
easy reach of the opera house that requires them! Like all books of this ki :d, 
it is partly out of date before it goes to press. 

H.D.R 
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Rita Gorr as Iphigenia, Robert Massard as Orestes, André Turp (behind) as Pylades 
e 
Opera Diary 


Iphigénie en Tauride. Covent Garden, September 14 


As we all expected and hoped, Iphigénie en Tauride sounded much 
better in the larger house than it had in the unsuitable King’s Theatre at 
Edinburgh. Not only did it sound better, but it looked rather better. 
Not that Carl Toms’s sets gave any particular classical grandeur to the 
piece, nor did Géran Gentele’s production seem any more inspired than 
ithad in Edinburgh. But at least chorus and soloists had space to move, 
and the ballet, still embarrassing, had a little more room for manoeuvre. 


The evening’s triumph was Georg Solti’s — his and Gluck’s. Triumph- 
antly acclaimed as he took his place in the pit, he treated us to an evening 
of dedicated and beautiful music-making, which augurs well for the 
future. His Gluck is by turns grand, noble, passionate and moving. The 
orchestra had been playing earlier that day at the general rehearsal 
of th: Ballet’s two new works — not a particularly inspired piece of pre- 
seasc.i1 planning! As at Edinburgh, one admired the greatly improved 
chore! singing: the women especially have never sounded so well before. 
One \opes that Mr Solti can persuade the administration to expand the 
7l-st:ong chorus to the size of that in Munich (80) or Berlin (88). It 
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would obviously be economically impossible to expect a chorus of tie 
size of Vienna (105) or Milan (106). 

Rita Gorr is a magnificent singer, and in the larger house she coi Id 
give her voice full rein. Although she has the range for this role, ‘he 
tessitura obviously lies uncomfortably for her, and I do not think that 
for the next few years she should attempt anything higher than Kuncry 
or Ortrud. Dramtically she presents a somewhat placid Iphigenia. She 
could hardly have been helped much by the producer, and surely hier 
various exits could have been made more effective ; in each case she just 
walked off the stage. Yet there were some fine moments in her perform. 
ance, especially in Act 4. Here she was helped by the virile and strongly 
characterized Orestes of Robert Massard, whose wonderful diction was a 
great asset (Miss Gorr’s own was often indistinct). André Turp’s Pylades 
must be the best thing he has done at Covent Garden, and he sings 
French beautifully. Louis Quilico was a suitably villainous Thoas, and 
Margreta Elkins’s brief appearance as Diana made us regret the part was 
so short. 

This is a piece that could well be sung in English, and perhaps it could 
be given with a lyric soprano in the title-role. In any case, it is a work 
that deserves an occasional hearing, for it contains many passages of 
beautiful and moving music. H.D.R. 
Fidelio. Covent Garden, September 18 

This was a revival of the Fidelio staged earlier this year by Otto 
Klemperer (reviewed last April). Then it was given with Sena Jurinac, 
Jon Vickers, Hans Hotter and Gottlob Frick; with good reason it was 
sung in German, in a special set of ‘festival’ performances, complementary 
to the English ones at Sadler’s Wells, and rival to the German perform- 
ances at Glyndebourne. But now, given with a British cast — none of 
them, except Vickers, a famous interpreter of his role — it fell, a little 
lifelessly, between two stools. It was no longer outstandingly well sung 
or conducted ; and since it was given in German, it lacked the immediacy 
and impact of the Sadler’s Wells version. 

Amy Shuard, in particular, failed to be moving in this most moving of 
all operas. It was her first performance of the role, and a highly 
promising one. The tone has the right ring and dramatic power, and she 
has conquered the hardness which seemed to be threatening last season. 
Her speaking-voice, low, firm and confident, was well conceived. Where 
she failed was in the pronunciation of the words while singing. In 
Beethoven’s music, whatever the language, the way the words are shaped 
is of great importance. For example two words ‘ja, ja’, in ‘ja, ja sie wird’s 
erreichen’, can carry a weight of meaning: here they went for nothing. 

Miss Shuard was at her best in the dungeon scene, not only in the 
dramatic high notes of the quartet, which shot like arrows to their mark. 
but also in the tenderness of her exchanges with Florestan. The inter- 
pretation still lacked subtle shades, and was communicative on on'y 4 
very straightforward level; but it will be interesting to watch it dev: lop. 
Interesting, too, if Sadler’s Wells invites her to sing some guest perf: rm- 
ances of the opera there. For Miss Shuard (witness her Jenufa. her 
Katya) can certainly use words that she and her audience know. 

Vickers’s Florestan remains superb. The timbre he brings to this part 
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is tb mO means a conventional smooth, clear tenor. There is a sense of 
stre a in it. It is eloquent of suffering, fortitude, hardships nobly borne. 
Wt n hope floods in, a kind of radiance suffuses the tones. His enuncia- 
tior of the words is thrilling. He gives full value to every phrase, daring 
a g cater expressive freedom than is customary today, but which makes 
his inging indeed ‘strike to the depths of the heart’. 

lichael Langdon also moves with ease in the German text, but his 

ng of Rocco was a little light, a little too casual, a little too much 

wn away’. The part should register more positively ; he should make 
mo 2 of the music. There is nothing wrong with Otakar Kraus’s concep- 
tio. of Pizarro, but vocally, at this performance, he was forcing and 
fuc <ing, suggesting the shape of phrases rather than realizing them in 
sol: | tone. Elsie Morison and John Dobson were again the fluent Marzel- 
line and Jaquino: she charming if somewhat too assured in manner ; he 
admirable. Forbes Robinson, as Don Fernando, could hardly match up 
to nose moments when the whole weight of Beethoven’s opera falls upon 
him ; but then it is a role which needs a Hotter or Fischer-Dieskau to do 
it justice. 

Jascha Horenstein, making his Covent Garden début, gave a less than 
impelling account of the score. It seemed to lack intensity, both of pulse 
and of individual phrasing. There were seldom really hushed moments ; 
and he allowed the soloists to deliver the magical chords after the trumpet 
signal in full voice. He also destroyed the effect of the finale — and 
hence the total effect of the opera— by interrupting Beethoven’s 
score for a performance of Leonore No. 3. In a smaller way Miss Shuard 
did the same thing by coming on in mid-drama to take gracious calls 
after her aria. The production, no longer credited to Klemperer but 
described only as ‘rehearsed by Ande Anderson’, had lost all its quality, 
and appeared now to be of that ‘you go on here, and then you go on 
there’ kind which lacks any distinction or urgency. AP. 


Wexford Festival. September 24-31 

Ten years ago the Wexford Festival was founded: a small affair then, 
growing from the decision of the local gramophone society to perform 
its own operas, instead of merely hearing them on record. Balfe’s Rose 
of Castile was given. Then things grew. The traditional Irish enthusiasm 
for opera, backing from opera-loving patrons, and above all the keen 
ear and enthusiasm of the director, Dr Tom Walsh, who travelled through 
Europe to pick his casts, have made Wexford the enjoyable finale to the 
summer festival round. La Fille du Régiment, Anna Bolena, I Due 
Foscari and Aroldo are among operas that have been staged here. This 
year the bill was Verdi’s Ernani and Gounod’s Mireille. 

‘Casting is paramount,’ says the brochure; ‘established singers or 
comparatively unknown soloists are hand- picked to fit their roles.’ Con- 
ducting, production and décor are generally in safe hands (for example, 
John Pritchard, Bryan Balkwill; Anthony Besch, Peter Ebert; Osbert 
Lancaster, Peter Rice) — but the singing comes first. All the same, two 
thinys used to be wrong, and to temper one’s enjoyment: the theatre 
was 00 small to contain the sound (which became ear-splitting), and the 
orch stra was poor. This year both faults have been righted. It is still 
a very small theatre, in which there can be no more than a suggestion of 
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grand-opera spectacle. The big voices letting fly in Ernani still se it 
ringing — but they no longer crossed the ‘threshold of pain’. Scenic: lly 
and acoustically the reconstruction of the theatre is a success, and the 
balance of voices and orchestra is unusually good. The orchestra was his 
year the Liverpool Philharmonic, whose playing in both operas was liv ely 
and expressive. 

Why, everyone was asking, is Ernani not done more often? Ther: is 
an easy answer. The subject-matter offered neither an intricate chara-ter 
torn by conflict (Azucena, Rigoletto) nor a lofty patriotic theme 
(Nabucco, Sicilian Vespers) such as unfailingly sparked off Verdi's fiiest 
invention. Ernani, Verdi's fifth opera, is a singers’ piece, in which rich, 
rewarding melody takes precedence not only of character, but also of 
large-scale musical and dramatic planning. Beside Bellini and mature 
Donizetti, Ernani is reactionary, an opera of isolated situations, almost 
kin to Handelian opera seria. One has no interest in the personages or 
the plot. But there are so many splendid arias — and indeed a blazing 
Verdian splendour and fire in nearly all the music — that an occasional 
revival, strongly sung, is very welcome. 

The big moments for soprano, tenor and bass all come at the begin- 
ning. Thereafter the baritone role, Charles V, is dominant. We hear 
him furious (‘Lo vedremo’), amorous (“Vieni meco’), reflective (‘O de’ 
verd’anni’) and imperial (‘O sommo Carlo’)—in all those set-pieces which 
Battistini so memorably recorded. Wexford was fortunate in having a 
baritone of uncommon vocal grandeur and presence, able to turn both 
a charming, flexible phrase and a resonant, magnificent one. Lino 


‘Ernani’ at Wexford. Mariella Angioletti (Elvira), Ragnar Ulfung (Ernani), 
Ugo Trama (Silva) 
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lisi’s acting was not subtle — it 

n Bestianini rather than Gobbi 

3— but by his singing of the 

he seemed to step, suddenly, 

the front line of present-day 

natic baritones. It was unex- 

edly impressive. ‘Lo vedremo’, 

yarticular, was delivered with a 

ideur that sent a genuine thrill 

xcitement through the house. 

The tenor was Ragnar Ulfung 

g of the Swedish Masked Ball). 

has several good voices: a 

ing one, another gentle, a third 
a prose parlando, and best of all, a 
beazutifully-schooled flexible legato 
thai negotiates tricky phrases with 
rare finesse. By dispensing with a 
wig he dispensed too with any pre- 
tence at dramatic credibility, but 
still gave an alert and musically 
interesting performance. The so- 
prano, Maria Angioletti, had just Lino Puglisi as Don Carlo in ‘Ernani’ 
two voices—one loud and one soft. 
For Mistress Ford at Covent Garden she was switched to ‘soft’ through- 
out, and ineffective. As Elvira, she used freely her warm-toned, ample 
loud voice, which is a good one. Though the lack of middle dynamics 
often made for a bumpy ride, she gave an unexpectedly delicate and 
artistic account of the big aria, ‘Ernani involami’, beloved showpiece of 
all prima-donnas. The bass, Ugo Trama, sang respectably, reasonably, 
but showed no personality. 

Bryan Balkwill’s conducting had both fire and poise, a good combina- 
tion. But he mutilated every scena by cutting half the cabaletta ; without 
these reprises, the balance of each set-piece is destroyed, and what is left 
cannot make its due effect. (The shorn Puritani at Glyndebourne can 
stand as a dreadful warning.) The principals adopted a. stand-and-deliver 
style, while the action of the chorus was clumsy, and several straight- 
forward dramatic points (the drawing of lots, the separating of nobles 
and commoners) went for nothing. So the Aix-la-Chapelle act — which 
is a sustained piece of operatic writing, comparable to the similar scene 
in La Battaglia di Legnano—was brought to the inconsequent level of 
the rest. Reginald Woolley designed darkly romantic sets; the soloists 
appeared to have rather meagre wardrobes. Voice carried the day. 

Gounod’s Mireille (1864, after Faust and before Roméo) is a pastoral 
oper: set in Provence, which not only is as pretty as can be, but also 
cont: ins some very striking dramatic music that casts shadows forward to 
Carn-en. It was done with an accomplished Paris cast, Andréa Guiot, 
Alair Vanzo and Jean Borthayre. Opéra-Comique habitués know the 
piece well; at Wexford it had a fresher performance than any I have 
seen at the Comique. Osbert Lancaster provided some attractive scenes 
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Act 2 of ‘Mireille’ at Wexford. Outside the Arena at Arles 


(and some others which seemed to have been run up in haste). Anthony 
Besch’s production most admirably caught the special atmosphere of the 
work: though the surface is all charm, beneath there is the harshness of 
Provence. Michael Moores’s conducting was not always quite elegant 
enough, but he brought forward the more serious music to fine effect. All 
in all, a delightful evening. 

The firm singing of the Wexford chorus (amid which one saw a 
strengthening of familiar Glyndebourne faces) must not go unmentioned. 
Nor the unobtrusively admirable lighting. Nor the excellence of a festival 
programme-book which included the librettos, with parallel English trans- 
lations, of both operas. 

The festival runs a week, with the two operas on alternate nights. 
Anyone who thinks of going next year will find his days well filled. In 
the morning there are free tours to the castles and countryside of the 
neighbourhood. In the afternoon, interesting films ; and evening recitals j 
(this year by Ferras, Aafje Heynis and Askenase; and after the opera 
the Players’ Theatre Late Joys). The opening event was Rossini’s Petite 
Messe Solennelle under Balkwill (original version with two pianos and 
harmonium), with the Guiness choir sounding a little inhibited, but an 
excellent quartet of soloists: Renée Doria (not an attractive timbre, ut 
a first-rate oftocento stylist); Janet Baker, one of England’s most int:lli- 
gent and attractive singers ; the reliable Charles Craig ; and the Ameri:an 
bass Franco Ventriglia, who both here and in Mircille displaycd a str: ng, 


well-focused, smooth tone, rich but not woolly. 
A.’ 
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Ca nen. Sadler's Wells, September 27 
he Sadler’s Wells season opened with a well-intentioned but bungled 
att. npt at an authentic Carmen, a realist Carmen. Of course the opera 
d not now shock in the way it originally did: consider how female 
cig-.ette-smoking in public was viewed in 1875! But, remembering that 
at :hearsal Bizet ‘resisted every attempt to soften down both word and 
ges ure’ (I quote from Winton Dean’s book on the composer), one 
sathizes with a wish to emphasize the raw, disreputable side of the 
Now, since realism as a dramatic concept depends on detail, it 
wa. obviously sensible to drop the conventional recitatives (by Guiraud, 
no: Bizet) and to substitute the fuller original spoken dialogue. 
jut, unhappily, Sadler’s Wells failed to provide two essentials for a 
rea..st Carmen—a Carmen herself who is brazen and magnetic alike in 
voi-e and looks, and a stage production which supports her impact with 
ma imum attention to vivid detaii. If Carmen herself is not temperament- 
ally right, then to parade her in her underclothes (in the public square 
of Seville!) becomes laughable; and would-be erotic gestures, as when 
this Carmen lay on her back on the floor, are seen as merely superficial. 
Patricia Johnson as Carmen showed neither how Carmen queened it 
over her fellow-toughs in the factory nor how she fascinated Don José. 
Miss Johnson found an occasional seductive tone when singing at less 
than full voice (the phrase ‘Over the hills and far away’ in the quintet 
was thrilling) but seemed uncomfortable in loud passages and even 
shouted some notes. Elizabeth Robson, true-voiced and innocently 
appealing as Micaela, was much more convincing. 


Act | of ‘Carmen’ at Sadler’s Wells. Donald Smith (right) as Don José, Patricia 
Johnson as Carmen, Leon Greene (left) as Zuniga 





Donald Smith, an Australian newcomer, made a highly successiul 
London début as Don José. His singing was at times untidy, but te 
Flower Song was delivered with good control as well as good tone aid 
feeling. Raimund Herincx, not too happy in the higher notes of Esca- 
millo’s part, was otherwise as personable as usual. Leon Greene made a 
good deal of Zuniga, and Ann Robson (Mercedes) and Julian Mole 
(Dancairo) gave sharply portrayed, well sung performances. The choval 
singing and vigorous orchestral playing were commendable, though Coin 
Davis’s accents in the overture struck me as over-heavy, almost brutal. 

The producer, new to opera, was John Barton of the Royal Shakespe«re 
(Stratford) Theatre. I blame him for an awkward, anti-realist handling 
of the chorus — now stock-still, now moving aimlessly — and, in part, 
for Miss Johnson's failure. Moreover, a producer in full command could 
hardly have allowed Don José to be referred to as ‘Corporal’ in Act 4 
when he has been reduced to the ranks in Act 2, nor have allowed 
identical posters on the walls to give away the fact that the main scenic 
unit for Act 1 and Act 2 (in Ralph Koltai’s dull stage set) was the same. 

This discrepancy between realist intentions and anti-realist practice was 
taken further in the literary text used: ‘English version by Hermann 
Klein, Henry Hersee and others; new spoken dialogue written by Tom 
Hammond and John Barton.’ One or two improvements by the ‘others’ 
could be detected (the comic false rhyme of ‘Don José? We see him 
every day’ was eliminated by ‘Don José? We know him very well’) but 
the main effect was poor. There was a ludicrous juxtaposition of straight- 
forward modern dialogue and dreadful old Victorian inversions and 
thee-thous (even including Escamillo’s “While combat thee elates’). Mr 
Hammond could have rewritten the whole thing: why was he not asked 
to? 

There remains the matter of the musical edition. The use of the 
spoken dialogue is to be applauded, and not only for making the action 
clearer. It also lent an astonishing extra power of realism — when heard, 
for instance, against Don José’s off-stage ‘Dragon d’Alcala’ or against 
the off-stage extra verse of the Toreador’s Song which ends Act 3 in this 
version. The latter is one of two remarkable restorations. The other is 
equally dramatic: the passage in which Carmen, dying, sees again in a 
vision the cards that foretold her death. 

This passage had to be reconstructed by Maurits Sillem (quoting the 





CARMEN 
Opéra Comique in four acts by Georges Bizet; libretto by Henri Meilhac and Ludovic 
Halévy after the novel by Prosper Merimée. English version by Hermann Klein. 
Henry Hersee and others; new spoken dialogue written by Tom Hammond and John 
Barton. Producer, John Barton; scenery by Ralph Koltai; costumes by Annena Stubbs 
choreography by Philippe Perrottet; lighting by Charles Bristow. First performance of 
new production at Sadler’s Wells, 27 September 1961 
Carmen : big Patricia Johnson 
Elizabeth Robso 
Rita Hunter 
Ann Robsc 
; F ‘ ; Donald Smit 
Escamillo . ea ; om rs ... Raimund Herinc « 
Zuniga bid : ie , Leon Greere 
Morales . bt ; ‘ has Bernard Turgeo 
Dancairo . ¥ = ‘ . : Julian Moy'« 
Remendado , : Sbe ag am d John Stoddz t 
Lillas Pastia ‘ ais feat on “a des aaa Haydn Hugh s 
Conductor: Colin Davies 
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Escamillo (Raimund Herincx) sings the 
Toreador’s Song in Act 2 


original Card Trio), since part of Bizet’s autograph score has apparently 
been torn out. (See William Mann’s review, last April, of Sillem’s 
concert performances of the opera.) The Sadler’s Wells programme 
acknowledged Sillem’s work in collating unfamiliar features of the score 
—some of which were, I believe, performed by the Carl Rosa Company 
some years ago when Sillem was associated with it. Other restorations 
were listed by Sadler’s Wells as the ‘melodramas’ on the relief of the 
guard and at the end of the Seguidilla (Act 1); additions to Carmen’s 
and José’s duet and to the final chorus (Act 2); addition to the duel 
scene (Act 3); addition to Carmen’s and José’s duet-(Act 4). One of 
these, when Carmen ironically repeats Don José’s comment in Act 2 that 
he must return to barracks, seems dramatically cumbersome. The others 
are probably worthwhile, and certainly deserve the test of a substantial 
run of performances. A.J. 


Die Walkiire. Covent Garden, September 29 

Covent Garden embarked on its great new Ring investiture with a 
performance of Die Walkiire that was musically superb and exciting, and 
which production-wise had much to commend it. The major disappoint- 
ment was the new scenery, which seemed little or no improvement on 
Leslie Hurry’s designs with which we have lived since 1954. I had been 
led to believe, obviously mistakenly, that the new Covent Garden Ring 
was zoing to see a return to more traditional and naturalistic scenery. 
True, we did not have a bare stage with sparse Wieland-Wagner-like 
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setting, but some harmless, uninspired and uninspiring scenery : nd 
costumes (rather ugly costumes indeed for Siegmund and the Valkyri:s), 
Once again we had a Hunding’s Hut without roof or doors, and witia 
tree quite unlike any I have ever seen or hope to see. The mountain | as 
in Act 2 was fairly impressive, but the last act was the recipe as before 
—bare, sloping rostrums, with no hint of a pine forest or the fee ing 
that one was at the top of a mountain. Of course there were no shie ds, 
nor were authentic helmets worn — and the way Wotan eventually fo.ind 
Briinnhilde’s helmet carefully tucked away, presumably in a little nook 
in the mountain-side, was ludicrous. That the scenic aspect was so un- 
distinguished was doubly disappointing in view of Georg Solti’s musically 
superb performance and the excellent soloists, and because there was 
much to admire in Hans Hotter’s simple but intelligent production. 
Undoubtedly the London Ring as envisaged by Solti and Hotter could 
become one of the greatest in the world, so I hope there will be some 
rethinking about the visual aspect. 

In the circumstances it seems unfair to criticize Hans Hotter’s pro- 
duction. Much of what he achieved in these sets was admirable, and the 
characters all moved naturally and with point. Indeed there was far less 
standing still than is often the case, though obviously there is very little 
new any producer can do with the Siegmund-Sieglinde-Hunding supper 
party, or the Todesverkiindigung scene in the second act. The lighting, 
however, was not all it should be, and I found the reflection of spears 
and other shapes at times on the cyclorama and elsewhere disturbing. The 
magic fire, however, was splendidly realized. 

Now let us get down to the musical side of the performance. Obviously 
at this juncture one cannot talk about Georg Solti’s conception of the 
Ring as a whole. Die Walkiire given out of its context cannot possibly 
affect the listener in the same way as Die Walkiire coming the night after 
Das Rheingold, and followed two evenings later by Siegfried. It is im- 
possible, until we have heard a complete cycle, to see how Die Walkiire 
fits into Mr Solti’s overall conception of the Tetralogy. What there can 
be no shadow of doubt about, however, is that Mr Solti’s approach to 
Wagner is quite different from that to which we have been accustomed 
over the last few years. That is not to say that Mr Solti’s is right and 
Mr Kempe’s is wrong, or vice versa. There is more than one way of 
approaching Wagner’s music — that is his fascination, and that is why he 
is eternally alive. We were treated to an evening of superb orchesiral 
playing by the Covent Garden orchestra which is surely the equal of any 
opera house orchestra today. The Wagnerian thunder which we have 





DIE WALKURE 
Music drama in three acts; words and music by Richard Wagner. Producer, Han 
Hotter; scenery and costumes by Herbert Kern. First performance of new production 
at the Royal “= House, Covent resented 29 — 1961 
Siegmund é Jon Vickeis 
Sieglinde ... Bis one ne i. sat ae ae oss on Claire Watso 
Hunding ... én one os on one ies ee ame ... Michael Langdc 
Wotan : Si hi ea a a am - beg wed Hans Hotte 
Briinnhilde ome ei ee sty sis ae ite ae sas Ac Valk: 
Fricka a Go 
Valkyries: “Marie Collier, Julia Malyon, Margreta Elkins, Joan Edwards, “Suaith Piere. 
Noreen Berry, Maureen Guy, ya Veasey 
Conductor: rg Solti 
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‘DIE WALKURE’ AT COVENT GARDEN 


Ab» ve, ‘Siegmund den Walsung, siehst du, Weib!’ Jon Vickers as Siegmund, 
Claire Watson as Sieglinde 


Below, Michael Langdon as Hunding, Claire Watson as Sieglinde 














Above, ‘Deiner ew’ gen Gattin heilige Ehre’. Rita Gorr as Fricka, Hans Hotter as W 
and in the background, Anita Valkii as Briinnhilde 


Opposite, three moments from the Fricka-Wotan scene in Act 2 of ‘Die Walkiire 


missed was much in evidence, and the orchestral sound was exciting 
beyond words. Mr Solti placed the supreme climax of his Walkiire 
in the last act, before Wotan’s farewell, and so overwhelming was it 
that even Mr Hotter was momentarily inaudible. Other conductor 
have made the climax of Die Walkiire the moment when Briinnhild 
presents Sieglinde with the shattered sword, and, viewing the Ring asa 
whole, that is possibly where it should be. But even if one disagrees 
with Mr Solti over a point like this, one cannot but admire his wonderful 
musicianship, his ear for sonorities, and balance (was there some re- 
seating of the orchestra?), and the intensity and drive he brings to this 
music. A pity that we will have to wait until the 1963-4 season befor we 
hear his complete Ring. 

The evening gave us much vocal pleasure, but none so great as thal 
provided by Rita Gorr, whose Fricka must surely be the greatest <inct 
the days of Maria Olczweska and Kerstin Thorborg. This was a virt 10s0 
performance, vocally and dramatically. Superbly gowned and bewi zged 
(this was one of the designer’s few successes), Mme Gorr dominate the 
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stage. Not only Wotan but the audience cowered beneath her lashi 1g 
tongue and imperious glances, and the music lay perfectly for her voi, 
A very great artist. Hans Hotter has been singing Wotan since ab« ut 
1934, and in London he has been singing the role since 1947, which is 
almost as long as Anton Van Rooy and certainly longer than Friedr ch 
Schorr or Rudolf Bockelmann did. He still dominates the stage, and 
makes Wotan into an almost human deity — terrifying in his anger, but 
tenderly compassionate in his feelings for Briinnhilde. An unforgetta le 
moment was when he stood, almost Christ-like with arms stretched out 
to either side, and uttered the words ‘Das Ende . . . das Ende’. Vocally 
he was not quite at his best, but to have rehearsed and produced must 
have been doubly exhausting. 

The new Finnish Briinnhilde, Anita Valkki, possesses a most beautiful 
warm voice — capable of encompassing the ‘war cry’ with the greatest 
of ease. One hopes that she will not always launch into it with such 
reckless abandon, otherwise the voice might well suffer. That Miss Valkki 
is not a mature and finished artist is obvious— but she has all the 
makings as well as the equipment for becoming one. Short in stature, 
and wearing a very modern-looking wig, she gave the impression of 
impetuous youthfulness, rather than of a warrior-maid in embryo. Her best 
moments vocally were in her pleading with Wotan. 

Claire Watson was a tenderly feminine Sieglinde. She did not bring 
quite enough rapture to the first act, but rose tremendously to her great 
scene in the third. Her interpretation was full of subtle touches, and she 
was a most appealing figure on the stage. The voice, larger than when 
we first heard it, was in fine shape, and is of a lovely lyric quality. One 


will watch her future development with much interest. Jon Vickers was 
not at his best, and at times seemed a very casual Siegmund. There were 
wonderful moments however, and the lyricism of this heldentenor is 
something to be treasured. Michael Langdon was a menacing and 
generous-voiced Hunding: a fine study. The team of Valkyries could 
have been more full-blooded in their singing, but one noticed with 
pleasure Josephine Veasey, Margreta Elkins and Marie Collier. H.D.R. 


William Tell. New Theatre, Cardiff (Welsh National Opera Co.), October 2 


In reviving William Tell the Welsh National Opera Company have 
closed another gap in the current British operatic repertory. For whatever 
its merits or demerits, the production which opened the company’s 
October season at Cardiff left no doubt at all about the worth of the 
opera itself. Its greatness was there for all to hear. 

A production of William Tell was, of course, a natural extension of 
the company’s policy which has led so many neglected Italian operas into 
the light. The trouble about neglected operas is that, when you perform 
them, they have an embarrassing habit of proclaiming by their |efi- 
ciencies exactly why they have been cold-shouldered for so long. Nct so 
William Tell. The Welsh revival certainly emphasizes physical difficu'ties 
about the production of Rossini’s last opera (which may well exrlain 
away its absence from the British operatic scene for so long), but one 
of these have anything to do with faults in the musical structure o/ the 
work. This seems to be the point at which to add that the last ;-age 
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William Tell (Ronald Lewis) is arrested for failing to salute the cap of Gessler. 
re were Centre, Glenys Dowdle (Mathilde) and Elizabeth Vaughan (Jemmy) 


enor 8 HM oroduction of the opera in Britain was during the Italian season at Drury 
Lane in March 1958, with Gino Bechi as Tell, Mario Filippeschi as 
Arnold and Onelia Fineschi as Mathilde; that it was last sung in French 
at the London Opera House (later the Stoll Theatre) in 1911, with 
Victoria Ferr, Orville Harrold and José Danse; and that it has not been 
heard at Covent Garden since two performances were given there in 1888. 

There are two major reasons for this neglect. First, the opera’s in- 
considerate length, which, after the first flush of success, caused it to be 
hacked around even in Rossini’s own lifetime (an experience in operatic 
surgery which caused some of his most famous ironic witticisms) ; and, 
second, the technical difficulty of some of the solo writing, particularly 
for the tenor, who is confronted with some awkward leaps from one end 
of the register to the other, and passages at which long and beautiful 
melodic phrases lie entirely in the upper extremities of the voice. 

The first of these problems the Welsh production seems to have solved 
pretty well. The prospect of condensing all five hours of Rossini’s original 
into a length that would permit of a start late enough for provincial 
opera-lovers to get to the theatre on time and a final curtain early enough 
for thm to catch the last bus home is something that has probably made 
all responsible blanch and put the score back on the shelf more than 
once for rumours of William Tell have been running through Welsh 
opera‘ c life for many seasons). But, now that the task has been per- 
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formed, the finished article has about it a continuity and a flow w ich 
proclaim that the amputations have been performed with skill and 
discrimination ; all the greatest music is there, and a clear pictur: of 
Rossini’s melodic greatness remains. True, the translation spec ally 
prepared by John and Nell Moody strikes one as repetitive here and 
there, but it is singable, and John Moody’s production, aided by the 
simple directness of the designs by Patrick Robertson and Eliza seth 
Friendship, conveys impressively the picture of a predominantly :ural 
people subjected to the domination of an organized and imperialist 
occupier, even though the pastorality goes to the extent of some unlikely 
and heavy-footed shepherdesses with bonnets and crooks. 
Some of the points were exceedingly well taken at Cardiff; other 
went by default, probably through inadequate time for a detailed prepara. 
tion of the opera, an inevitable handicap in the contemporary state of 
provincial operatic finances. The closing scene came off superbly. One 
can well imagine a point at which somebody in the Welsh company, 
hovering over a decision, glanced at those wonderful closing pages in 
which the Swiss sun comes out after the storm on Lake Lucerne (a very 
polite storm at Cardiff) and said: “That’s for us.’ It is the sort of 
graduated crescendo singing that the Welsh, as we know from the pro- 
logue to Mefistofele, do so well, and at Cardiff it came off magnificently. 
On the other hand, the arrival of the contingents from different cantons, 
at the end of Act 2, provides an opportunity for mounting tension which 
hardly existed on the first night. 
To those who know Rossini only by I/ Barbiere di Siviglia, La 
Cenerentola and Le Comte Ory, the dramatic strength of his writing in 
this opera, and the nobility of the music, must be a revelation. The opera 
is a real treasure trove, not only of arias like Mathilde’s ‘Sombre forét’ 
(very smoothly sung by Glenys 

Richard Lewis as William Tell with Powdle. one of the many singers 

Richard Rees as Leutodd ; ; 

who are gradually emerging with the 
Welsh National), and like Arnold's 
wonderful expression of remorse in 
the last act, but of duets and trios 
for various combination of voices as 
well — witness, for example, the 
beautiful blend of tenor, bass and 
baritone in the Arnold-Tell-Furs 
trio in Act 2. 

To this score, Charles Groves 
brought a generous feeling for both 
dramatic impact and lyrical beauty 
which would no doubt have suc- 
ceeded with even greater emphasis 
under more propitious cond tions. 
The fact is that William Tell is an 
opera intended for great open 
houses, and the expanse c° the 
music does not live and brea he a 
its best in the crowded con: ition 
under which it had to be pre ented 
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in \ ‘ales; the sentiment, as well as the music, is of big dimensions. The 
Bou nemouth Symphony Orchestra, although rising to some impressive 
mor ents, also had some uncertain ones. But that Groves was aiming at a 
peri rmance of shape and dignity emerged clearly. 

©) to the second major difficulty operating against regular perform- 
anc ; of William Tell — its vocal demands. These the Welsh production 
soly d with rather less success. Tano Ferendinos had an uncomfortable 
time wrestling with the high tenor line of Arnold. Yet several studies 
con ived to present an effective gallery of characters—Gerwyn Morgan’s 
digr fied Furst, Hervey Alan’s benevolent Melcthal, Bryan Drake's 
sini: er Gessler —and we had some artistic singing from Jean Evans 
(He da). The most genuinely operatic voice, however, was that of 
Eliz.beth Vaughan as Tell’s son Jemmy ; it soared again and again over 
the vig climaxes. 

J:: the end, the opera depends for its drama on the central figure of 
Tell himself. Ronald Lewis sang with great fervour, and with the sort 
of intense belief in everything that was happening which makes the 
patriotism at the heart of the opera burn into flame, as it should. The 
figure he has created is not that of a revolutionary leader, but rather of a 
political agitator. But if, in fact, Tell, as some historians aver, was really 
no more than just one influence in the rising of the inner cantons, albeit 
an important one, then this interpretation would be factual and authentic. 
Certainly it is a human and creditable one, a study in social protest 
supported by strong and animated singing. KENNETH LOVELAND 
Falstaff. Covent Garden, October 7 

Imagine — as I think a critic should imagine — that one had never 
heard of Tito Gobbi or Franco Zeffirelli, nor had seen Falstaff before. 
I cannot think that one would then be entirely happy either about 
this presentation of the title-role or about the production. 

Take the opening scene. A loud tenor (Dr Caius) storms about 
complainingly. Falstaff must meet his bluster with phlegm, but the 
phlegm must seem to overpower and defeat the bluster. Can it really 
do so when it comes from a figure who sings without force from a 
position almost hidden towards the back of the stage? Yes, yes, of 
course we know that this is Gobbi and that Gobbi is Falstaff . . . but 
if we did not, would not the deliberate playing-down of Falstaff at the 
opening seem merely contrary? 

Take Gobbi’s performance as a whole. It is marvellously acted (recall 
the downward step and the gesture between ‘L’onore’ and ‘Ladri!’). But 
how often was the voice kept dry, deliberately no doubt, so that hardly 
ever did it soar in full-toned, typically Verdian melody! Characteristic- 
ally, ‘Caro signor Fontana’ started with a full sound but had become dry 
again by the time the musical phrase had descended to its end. From a 
performer less eminent, would this interpretation have produced such huge 
applause? Would it have been accepted that Falstaff, like Lady Macbeth, 
isa character whose abnormality requires a severe curb on sheer beauty 
of tone? 

Ccasider Zeffirelli’s licences. At the opening of the third act, the 
prodi:cer allows Falstaff to enter, lurching towards the courtyard of the 
inn, «bviously having come immediately from his ducking in the Thames. 
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But, when so much realistic detail has been piled on in the domestic 
scenes of the previous two acts, are we to accept that Falstaff we ald 
simply sit there in the evening air (not in the sun of midday) not chang ing 
his wet clothes or even wrapping something round him, but just carry ing 
on drinking? This is not sense and is not in the score either, wl ere 
Falstaff is discovered already seated (that is, not coming straight ou’ of 
the water). The old Sadler’s Wells production, much more haprily, 
showed Falstaff wrapped up and dangling his feet in a mustard-bath. At 
Sadler’s Wells, I remember, people laughed (as I should expect to do ata 
performance of Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor). At Covent 
Garden we smile and admire, but the laughter is missing — even when, 
in some puerile horseplay (especially for Pistol), Zeffirelli apparently «sks 
for it. 

Then there is Zeffirelli’s boldest touch: when Herne’s Oak, having 
served its purpose in showing Falstaff the appointed spot, is visibly lifted 
upwards into the flies; and a solid two-tiered building, obviously the 
same as served for the previous scene, appears in the forest. What 
follows, with its most skilful combination of lights, costumes, grouping, 
and dancing, has an obvious charm ; but just as obviously, this artificiality 
is totally against the score, against Verdi, and against the realistic style 
of scene-setting which characterizes Zeffirelli’s production of the previous 
acts. 

For a further offence against the score, recall the end of the second 
act. Alice (runs the stage direction) takes her husband by the arm and 
leads him to the window out of which the basket containing Falstaff has 
just been tipped. All enjoy the joke. At Covent Garden this never 
happened and the formal rounding-off of the action was missed. 

The production was, of course, that which was first seen last May (and 
reviewed in our July issue). There were some changes apart from those 
consequent on the replacement of Geraint Evans by Tito Gobbi. One of 
the best original pieces of business takes place when Ford’s delusion 
that Falstaff is behind the screen kissing his wife (instead of the two 
young lovers, Nannetta and Fenton) is reinforced by the lovers’ jestingly 
trying on Falstaff’s hat, which appears above the screen and in sight of 
Ford and his followers. The two lovers, sung once again by Mirella 
Freni and Luigi Alva, were again entirely delightful. So was the Mistress 
Quickly of Regina Resnik. She, in being able to lend great ‘character’ 
to her voice (even to the extent of imitating Falstaff!) without robbing it 
of any of its musical quality, could have served as an object-lesson to 
Mr Gobbi. 

Mariella Angioletti, whose Mistress Ford was markedly criticized in 
May, was replaced by Laura Londi. This was an undoubted improvement 
but still not really good enough: Miss Londi’s reading of the extrava zant 
phrases of Falstaff’s letter (to be done ‘with caricature’, says V*rdi) 
found her lacking both in comic spirit and in the technical accomr'ish- 
ment of a good trill. John Lanigan’s Caius was outstanding among the 
other parts. John Shaw’s Ford was stronger in dialogue than in the 
‘Jealousy’ monologue, which I found lacking in sheer tone. Joser 1ine 
Veasey (Mistress Page) and Michael Langdon (Bardolph) repeated 1eir 
admirable performances. 
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r Edward Downes, it must have been particularly difficult to take 
the baton from Carlo Maria Giulini. Let us not pretend that the 
ular spark of Giulini was there, especially that capacity to raise an 
stra in a mere instant to a climactic sound; but this was, none the 
_ . well-controlled performance in which the voices were allowed their 


al flow and were nearly always well supported by the orchestra. 
AJ. 


ig to the extreme pressure of space, reviews of ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
Tosca’ at Sadler's Wells and the balance of the Welsh National Opera 
:,any’s season are held over until next month.] 


Readers’ Letters 
in Opera 


I vead with interest Mr Parry Jones’s article but finally found myself falling 
into Mr Jones’s classification as a bright young thing (I am in fact 23), for I 

aly ask ‘What is Truth?’ May I ask: 

1. Is it true that today the practice of attaching the names of interpreters 
to operatic productions is more prevalent than before? Mr Jones cites six 
positive modern examples, but admits to double that number as examples of 
which ‘we have all talked’ in the past. 

2. ‘We are told that we have not experienced such pure singing’ since the 
days of Melba and Claire Dux. Who has presumed to tell us so, and has this 
informant ever heard Joan Sutherland sing the music of Mozart? 

3. Mr Jones presumes that to the young opera-goer the quality of being 
photogenic is a ‘must’. Presumptious indeed! As a young opera-goer I hope 
that I will be forgiven if I am ungallant in pointing out that neither Callas 
nor Sutherland could be said to possess this quality. Yet is it probable that 
today either of these singers would be passed over for a more photogenic 
aspirant, as Mr Jones imagines would be Tetrazzini’s fate were she still alive? 

4. ‘A work of art is the property of its creator.’ True. But is the com- 
poser of any operatic production to be considered the sole creator? Surely at 
best this is a matter of opinion, an idea which should not be so dogmatically 
stated. 

5. According to Mr Jones, students of Egyptology know that it is ‘im- 
perative’ that Radames should wear a chin-beard. Who else knows, and who 
really cares? 

6. Mr Jones warns that there are limitations beyond which conductors 
cannot be allowed to wander in their adaptation of a composer’s score. With 
all due respect I ask what right Mr Jones has to define these limitations? 

IAN D. SHAW, Edinburgh 4 


I agree with many of the statements made by Parry Jones [September], but 
he adopted such an extreme position at the beginning of his article that I 
read on expecting some modification of his attitude or some reasoned argu- 
ment. But he continued to give more examples of the same thing. As a post- 
war opera-goer I require a well developed theatrical presentation in all 
departments and I do certainly want to hear good singing above all. Some 
stage directions are merely conventions prevalent at the time that an opera was 
written. Why, because beards were popular in Wagner’s day, must we have a 
bearded Siegmund? This character should be the personification of blond 
youth, and ye | it would be ludicrous to have him other than clean-shaven. 
Most operas which received their first performances in Paris in the 19th 
century included a ballet, but must we always have it, even though it may be 
dramatically incongruous? It is for this sort of thing that criticisms of the 
D’Oy'y Carte company are most often heard. 

I admit that we have seen some fussy productions overladen with ‘business’, 
but t:ese have often been widely condemned, and such deviations from the 

ser’s intention as abolishing the bridge in La Sonnambula are certainly 
tivable. But within the limits set by taste and fidelity to the basic concep- 
urely operatic presentation must be governed to some extent by the 
nd place in which it is performed. Authenticity means nothing if its 
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significance is not appreciated by the audience. The reaction to a bear led 
Cavaradossi today would be to brand him as a ‘beat’. If it is not obvious 
from the development of the opera that he is a rebel against authority (I tl ink 
it is), it would be necessary to explain the beard in a programme note. In hat 
case why not just say ‘Cavaradossi is a revolutionary’ and leave him beard ‘ess 
as everyone expects, instead of saying ‘Cavaradossi wears a beard because he is 
a revolutionary’? J. H. BUCK, London W 8 


Heddle Nash 
The very sad death of Heddle Nash takes me back to the mid-1920s, wien 


he electrified all us young opera-goers with his appearances at the Old Vic, 
I can most certainly say that he did much to promote the growth of opera- 
going in this country, as I know from my own experience and from people | 
have met from the provinces. I remember the word going round at the 
Proms: ‘Have you heard that new chap Nash at the Old Vic?’ 

Opera-going was very different in those days from what it is now. I left 
my office at one o’clock (the world worked on Saturday mornings then), weni 
home, and was back again outside the early door of the Old Vic gallery at 
about three, complete with attaché case with flask of tea, and a little something 
to eat. But the thrill of it all!—- Heddle Nash as Faust, Joseph Farrington as 
Mephisto, and dear old Charles Corri in the orchestra pit, to say nothing 
of Lilian Baylis in her box and Bob at the stage door. They were lovely 
Saturdays on our modest wages, and how everybody in that gallery loved all 
the artists! It was almost their last fivepence in the world for some of those 
dear old souls. 

Alas, Heddle Nash was soon torn from us to go into the B.N.O.C., but that 
did produce his wonderful David in The Mastersingers, which has never been 
bettered by any foreigner. 

We are fortunate, indeed, to have so many gramophone records of that 
glorious voice, so that we can shut our eyes and be wafted back again to 
memories of that vivid personality. STELLA F. TURNER, London S.W.11 


Opera House Manners 

I could not agree more with the views expressed in the letters of Miss 
Gumbrell and Mr Jepson in the July and August issue respectively. I get the 
impression that many Covent Garden patrons judge a singer purely by the 
amount of newspaper publicity he or she has received. The singers who are 
victims of the hysterical adulation to which Mr Jepson refers (usually reserved 
for film stars and guitar-strumming crooners) must be as embarrassed as 
responsible members of the audience at these juvenile displays. 

Passing to another of Mr Jepson’s comments, I too am constantly infuriated 
by the fact that I am unable to hear the orchestra’s last bars because of 
premature applause; this is rank bad manners on the part of the audience 
towards the conductor and orchestra, as well as spoiling the pleasure of real 
music-lovers. I suggest that not only should a notice be inserted in the pro- 
— asking people to refrain from applauding until the orchestra has 

nished playing, but that this notice should be ted in prominent places in 
the auditorium (at Sadler’s Wells as well as at Covent Garden). It might also 
be a good idea not to start lowering the curtain until the last note has been 
played, as the appearance of this seems to be the signal for the cheer-leaders 
to start their clamour. 

I attended the Salzburg Festival this year, taking in four operas and several 
concerts; throughout all the performances only twice, I believe, did the 
audience start applauding before the orchestra had finished. 

(Miss) E. PARRY, London W.14 


What a lot is being made by Miss Gumbrell and Mr Jepson about some- 
thing that has been part of the operatic scene throughout the world for 
centuries! To read their letters one would think that sounds of disapp: oval 
were confined only to Covent Garden and deafening ovations only to the 
illustrious Miss Sutherland. Perhaps a few visits to foreign houses would find 
them a little more enlightened. I have heard booing in at least a dozen hc uses 
abroad, and. as to ovations, Rysanek admirers in Munich and Te. aldi 
admirers at La Scala are easily superior to their Sutherland counterpar s at 
Covent Garden. 
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Letters of 
|' BEETHOVEN 


Translated and Edited by 
EMILY ANDERSON 


This eagerly awaited work by the editor of the famous three- 
volume The Letters of Mozart and His Family, a second 
edition of which is in preparation, includes all the known 
letters of Beethoven (nearly 1,600) and about eighty relevant 
documents. It is based on independent scrutiny and transcrip- 
tion of the original manuscripts and contains some 230 letters 
not included in German collected editions and about 40 letters 
hitherto known only in abridged versions. Three volumes, 1613 
pages. 48 photographs, and facsimiles of letters and music. 
Buckram bound. Illustrated slip-case. £10. 10s. Od. the set. 
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After dining at ALBERT one feels 
at Peace with all the World. 


—Robin Douglas 


RESTAURANT 
ALBERT 


53-55 Beak Street, 
Regent Street, W.1. 
- 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
under personal supervision of 
MONSIEUR ALBERT 
* 

LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. 
DINNER 4 , 10s. 6d. 
A'so A La Carte specialities. 
Facilities for parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296. 











BETTER STEREO 


At 100 Queensway, in the pleasantly informal 
surroundings of our MUSIC IN THE HOME 
studio, we are forever on the lookout for the 
latest developments in audio equipment—new 
components which will bring about improved 
results, ensure greater compactness or lower 
costs without loss of quality. This year our 
range of hand-picked equipment has been 
enlarged by some notable additions: the Tand- 
berg 6 Four-Track Stereo Tape Unit, the Leak 
“Sandwich” Loudspeaker, Rogers’ HG88 Mark 
Il Integrated Stereo Amplifier and their Junior 
Mark ILI Stereo Control Unit, and the Worden 
Articulated Pick-Up Arm. 

When you visit us you can hear stereo at 
its best on equipment covering a wide rrice- 
range; you will receive expert and impartial 
advice concerning your special audio problems 
(not forgetting the question of how best to 
accommodate the chosen equipment in your 
home), while our long record-reviewing experi- 
ence is at your service if you require help in 
selecting the best stereo or mono recordings 
(we stock all the finest stereo discs plus a wide 
choice of ‘“‘bargain-label” mono LPs). 

Our studio is oren daily from 9.30 to 5.30 
(closed Thursdays; open 9.30 to 7 Fridays). 
Each Saturday afternoom we present LIVE 
RECORD REVIEW from 2 to 4.30: these 

Tecitals feature the 


is no charge for admission and advance pro- 
gramme details may be obtained by telephone; 
operatic and other vocal discs can be heard on 
the fourth Saturday of cach month. 


Thomas Heinitz wusic IN THE HOME 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 








Regarding the remark about the affability of artists to the dozen o % 
people who always seem to be hanging round the stage door: does Mr Jer son 
sally think this small handful of people can alter the size of an ovation na 
house of over 2,000 people? If he does, I think he underestimates the 
intelligence of the rest of the opera-going public. 

Although I am still in my twenties, I have been fortunate enough to se 
nearly a thousand opera performances in over fifty different houses and I find 
that with very few exceptions audiences are very similar throughout the world. 
Personally the singing, music and drama of opera (in that order) give me : uch 
pleasure that I readily accept the flower-throwing, arguments, disappointments, 
ovations, booing and queueing that are necessarily attendant upon it. I rejard 
them as occupational hazards. Please do not try to drain opera of al! its 
colour and turn its audiences into apathetic bores. 

GRAHAME P. NEWELL, London N.!0 


I am delighted to read that Miss Ells and her friends will not be attending 
future performances by Miss Sutherland. Perhaps now the people in the |ong 
queues for tickets for this great lady’s performances will stand a better chance 
of witnessing her supreme art. JANE HOWELL, Cheam, Surrey 


Norman Tucker 

Might I be permitted to draw your attention to a serious mistake in the 
excellent article by Noé] Goodwin on Norman Tucker in your September issue. 
On page 570, a propos the 1958 Sadler’s Wells crisis, he writes: “The stiffest 
challenge to Norman Tucker’s professional integrity came with the ill-conceived 
(and fortunately ill-fated) proposal by the Arts Council in 1958 to merge the 
Sadler’s Wells and Carl Rosa companies.’ 

However, the Arts Council report for 1957-8 states categorically on page 
15: ‘The proposal to amalgamate Sadler’s Wells and the Carl Rosa was neither 
initiated nor urged by the Arts Council. It was wholly their own idea. But the 
Arts Council, having failed to secure approval for the amalgamation of Covent 
Garden and Sadler’s Wells, was willing to endorse the voluntary amalgamation 
of Sadler’s Wells and Carl Rosa, and declared its readiness to concur.’ 

In the interests of operatic historical accuracy I feel this fact should be 


emphasized. GORDON THOMSON, London W.11 


Hubert Buchta 

As a subscription-holder of the Stuttgart State Opera, it was with consider- 
able interest and some dismay that I learned from the Index to opera, 1960, 
that our dearly loved Kammersainger Hubert Buchta is a bass. An Austrian 
by birth, he has been for many years the most popular spieltenor of the State 
Opera. Alhough in his early sixties, his parts still include Goro, Spoletta, 
Alcindoro, the Emperor (Turandot), Monostatos, Kilian and Samiel (Der 
Freischiitz), Vasek, Frosch, Missail, Dancairo, and the four servants in The 
Tales of Hoffmann. After Franz’s song in the last-named opera he invariably 
receives the longest applause of the evening. Kammersianger Buchta also 
appears regularly in modern operas and took part in the premiére of Francis 
Burt’s opera Volpone (recently given in London). His weird and terrifying 
interpretation of Spoletta in Tosca was seen on television by eleven European 
countries on June 3 this year in a performance with Tebaldi. 

(Miss) VALERY ST CLAIR-BROWN, Stuttgart 


‘Die Zauberflite’ and Salzburg 

May I clarify a statement in your article on Georg Solti (August). Your 
contributor Ernst Thomas tells us that Solti conducted Die Zauberfld‘e at 
Salzburg from Furtwangler’s death to Karajan’s appointment. On first reading. 
this would seem to indicate that Futwangler conducted the opera in 1954 and 
that Karajan conducted it in 1957, or at least that there was some connection 
between all these events. In fact Furtwingler did not conduct Die Zaube-flote 
after 1951. It was conducted in 1952 by Rudolf Moralt. Solti did irdeed 
conduct the opera in 1955 and 1956 (which are indeed the years bet veen 
Furtwangler’s death and Karajan’s appointment) but when the opera was next 
performed at Salzburg in 1959 it was George Szell who conducted it. Ka -ajan 
has never conducted Der Zauberflote at Salzburg. 

W. STANFORD, Leices er 
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BOOSEY & HAWKES 


Covent Garden Operas 


This series of handy pocket-size volumes embraces 

the best-loved Royal Opera House productions. 

Each book is written by a recognised authority, and 

is profusely illustrated with plates and music 
examples in the text. 


A vraham, Gerald Keller, Hans 
Boris Godunov (Mussorgsky ) The Rape of Lucretia, and Albert 
B mavia, F. Herring (Britten) 
R goletto (Verdi) Lee, Rupert 
attending Colson, Percy The Magic Flute (Mozart) 
the ‘ong Manon (Massenet) Pryce-Jones, Alan 
— Fisher, Trevor Der Rosenkavalier (Strauss) 
y La Traviata (Verdi) Redlich, Hans 
——_ Geissmar, Berta Lohengrin (Wagner) 
e in the . : Parsifal (Wagner) 
The Rhinegold (Wagner) af ign 
ogi The Valkyrie (Wagner) Tristan and Isolde (Wagner) 
onceived Siegfried (Wagner ) Stuart, Charles 
nerge the The Twilight of the Gods (Wagner) Peter Grimes (Britten) 
on page Hussey, Dyneley Wellesz, Egon 
1s neither Il Trovatore (Verdi) The Mastersingers (Wagner) 
. But the 3/6 each 
»f Covent 
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n WII ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
hag Monday, December 4th, 1961, at 7.30 p.m. 
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“8 THE KINGDOM ELGAR 
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f Francis The Royal Choral Society 
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European 
SOLOISTS 
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ELSIE MORISON, MARJORIE THOMAS, 
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Questions and Answers 


Gabrielle Ritter-Ciampi.—In reply to the request for information in te 
August OPERA, MARTIN HOYLE writes: This soprano was born in Paris in 
November 1886 of an Italian father and a French mother. She studied te 
piano and gave public concerts while still in her teens. Her operatic dét ut 
did not take place until 1917 in Paul et Virginie. She appeared at the Opé:a- 
Comique in 1919 as the Countess in Le Nozze di Figaro, and was also heard 
there in the three soprano roles in Les Contes d’Hoffmann, and as Constan‘e, 
Louise, Manon, Philine (Mignon) and Eurydice. She was also heard at the 
Opéra as Thais, Mathilde (Guillaume Tell), Marguerite and Gilda (opposite 
Battistini). 
An Earlier ‘Italiana’ 

Can any reader advise me of the whereabouts of a vocal score of Mosca’s 
L’ Italiana in Algeri (La Scala, 1808)? 

D. C. KINRADE, 177 Scotland Green Road, Enfield, Middlesex 





Photographs: Cover and 737 (bottom), 738, Houston Rogers; 689, 692, 634, 
733, 735, 739, Donald Southern; 691, Walter Jeffries; 693, Rudolf Betz; 696, 
Nehrdich; 698, Fayer; 701 (top right), Michael Boys Ltd; 704, Tony Perry; 
707-8, Carolyn Mason Jones; 712, Giessner; 715, Gaetano Richelli and 
Pagliarani; 717, Giacomelli; 727, Reg Wilson; 730-32, Denis O’Conor; 737 
(top), Anthony Crickmay; 741-2, Alfredo R. Evans 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Charge for readers’ classified advertisements 6d. per word (name and address counted as part of 
the advertisement). Box numbers 2s. extra. Wording together with remittance should be received 
on or before 6th of month preceding date of publication. Send to The Advertisement’ Manager, 
OPERA, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
SECRETARY (ex-musician A.R.C.M.) seeks part-time or occasional secre- 
tarial work perhaps helping busy musician, or musical organisation, bi-lingual 
French, good German, own typewriter and car. Box O.6, Opera, 2 Breams 
Buildings, London E.C.4. 
FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: OPERA, November 1954 to date. Any reasonable offer accepted. 
R. Mainds, 32 Duncombe Hill, London, S.E.23. 
A FINE list of collector’s vocal 78s, 60 pages, price 1/6d., U.S.A. $1. Many 
interesting items. Irish McCormacks, etc., inexpensive. The Gramophone 
Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow W.1. 
FAMOUS singers on LP. Battistini, Caruso, Schipa, McCormack, Melba. 
Lauri-Volpi, etc. Eterna Scala, etc., from stock 35/- to 45/-. List—The 
Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow W.1. 
EXCHANGES 
ALL 78 r.p.m. collectors vocals, and LPs required for cash or exchange. 
Generous terms offered. Collections inspected anywhere. The Gramophone 
Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow W.1. Kelvin 1867. 
TAPE RECORDINGS 
YOUR own tape recordings transferred to unbreakable records. Recorders 
supplied with service guarantee, hired at short notice. SOUND NEWS. 
10 Clifford Street, W.1. REG 2745. 
FORTHCOMING OPERAS 

The Bartered Bride. Greenleaf Operatic Society, Lloyd Park, Pavi'ion, 

Walthamstow. November 17 and 18. Coppermili 5183. 
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OLYMPUS 


RECORDS 


TWO NEW RELEASES 
(available now): 


12” LP’s at 40/9. 


Es UCO CARUSO. Volume 2: 
& T.'’s—Arias from  Gioconda, 
avalleria Rusticana, Adriana Lecouvreur, 
edora, Pagliacci, Mefistofele, Aida, 
earl Fishers, and four songs. And three 
Hill & Dale’’ records from, Tosca, 
uguenots and “Tu non mj vuoi pui 
ene.” ORL302 
TTA RUFFO, baritore: As ‘“‘RIGO- 
ETTO” and as “HAMLET.”” “‘RIGO- 
LETTO”’: Pari siamo/Ah veglia o donna/ 
Povero Rigoletto. . . . Cortigiani/ 
Fiangi fanciulla/Si vendetta/Lassu in 
cielo wits Galvany and Pareto. As 
“HAMLET”: Nega se pui la luce (with 
Galvany) / Spettro infernale / Spettro 
santo/O vin discaccia la tristezza/Essere 
o non essere (To be or not to be)/ 
Come il romito fior ORL217 


OLYMPUS RECORDS, 


5 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HiLL, 
LONDON, E.C.4, 


12 more 











NEVILLE 
CARDUS 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


‘A true and lasting portrait.’ 
—GUARDIAN 
‘Evokes the wag and the 
workman, the impresario 
and the consummated host.’ 
—TIMES 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. 





Coming on November 6th 


The correspondence be:ween 
RICHARD STRAUSS and 
HUGO VON 
HOFMANNSTHAL 

Illustrated 63s. 


COLLIN 








THE 
WORLD’S 
GREATEST 

BOOKSHOP 


Well worth 
visiting ! 


Our fine new Paperbacks dept. has 
over 20,000 volumes on convenient 
display. 


tT * FOR BOOKS # ¥ 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


GERrard 5660 (20 lines) 


Open 9—6 (Thur. 9—7) 


Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road. Quick postal service 


We have a truly re- 
markable stock of Sheet 
Music and Books on Music 
and Musicians 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 
SADLER’S WELLS 





| ~_ 
COVENT GARDEN | SADLER’S WELLS n UR 








Ballet 
Der Freischiitz 


Ballet 
Ballet 
Der Freischiitz 


Ballet 
Ballet 


Rigoletto _ 

Tosca 

Oedipus Rex; 
Nightingale 

Barber of Seville 


Rigoletto 


_— Royal, 
stle 


Tannhiuser 
Orpheus in the 
Underworld 
La Traviata 
Cinderella 


Orpheus “in the 
Underworld 








Fidelio 


Der Freischiitz 
Ballet 

Ballet 

Fidelio 

Ballet 


Der Freischiitz 





[LCC Matinée] 
Rigoletto 

Ariadne on Naxos 
Tosca 


Carmen 


King’s Theatre, 
in 


Orpheus in the 
nderworld 
La Bohéme 
Cinderella 
La Traviata 
Tannhauser 
Orpheus in the 
Underworld 
La Bohéme 





Ballet 


Madama Butterfly 
Fidelio 

Ballet 

Ballet 

Ballet 


Fidelio 


Carmen 

Ariadne on Naxos 
Rigoletto 

Ariadne on Naxos 


Tosca 


Sage Theatre, 

lasgow 

Orpheus in the 

nderworld 

Tannhiiuser 

La Bohéme 

La Traviata 

Cinderella 

Orpheus in the 
Underworld 

La Bohéme 





The Silent Woman (Ist) 


Ballet 
The Silent Woman 
Aid 


ida 
The Silent Woman 
Balle 


Ballet 


[‘Youth & Music’ 
perf.] 


Carmen 
Barber of Seville 
Rigoletto 


Ariadne on Naxos 


Alhambra, Bradford 


Orpheus in the 
Underworld 
La Bohéme 


Tannhiuser 
La Traviata 
Cinderella 
heus in the 
nderworld 
a Bohéme 





28 
29 


30 
December 
1 

2 

2 (e) 





Ballet 
= Silent Woman 
the Silent Woman 


Ballet 
Ballet 


The Queen of Spades 








Barber of Seville 
‘osca 
[LCC Matinée} 


Il Trovatore 


Tosca 





Alexandra Theatre, 
Birmingham 
Orpheus in the 
nderworld 
Bohéme 
Tannhiuser 
La Traviata 


Cinderella 
heus in the 
nderworld 
La 





MORLEY COLLEGE, LONDON 
November 19. Alan Bush Birthday Concert, including extracts from Wat Tyler. 


GWYN HALL, NEATH (GLAM.) 
November 23-5. Madama Butterfly (abridged) and Ii Campanello. 


BBC OPERA BROADCASTS 


November 5. Der fliegende Hollander (Bayreuth Festival 1961, 
Ariadne on Naxos (from Sadler's Wells); November 19 Simone Boccanegra (Salzburg Fes’ val 


recording); 


1961, recording); November 28, The Silent Woman (from Covent Garden). 





Novembér 17, 
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LSTC UR 


SUTHERLAND 
LUCIA 


synonymous and superb 


MU Y:<1 


After international acclaim for her interpretation of this role 

Joan Sutherland has at last found time to commit it to record. With 
magnificent support, masterly direction and recording which sets a 
new high standard, this is beyond doubt the definitive recording of 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR Donizetti 


Lucia Joan Sutherland The Chorus and Orchestra of 
Enrico Robert Merrill L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia 
Eduardo Renato Cioni conducted by John Pritchard 


© SET 212;4 @ MET 212/4 for release mid-November 


In presentation box complete with profusely illustrated notes 

on the recording and Italian libretto with literal English prose translation 
Today’s performances of Lucia are usually little more than a selection of 
highlights from the opera. For this recorded production Decca has 

taken a lot of trouble to correct from the original manuscript mistakes jn the 
published score and to restore conventional cuts, thus enabling Lucia to 
emerge for the first time in well over a century much as it must 

originally have been conceived. 





STEREO OR MONO RECORDS 











The Decca Record Company Limited Decca House Albert Embankment London SE1 
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BACK NUMBERS of 


OPERA 


Vol. 1 out of print. 
Vol. 2: Nos, 3, 7, 11, 13 only available. 
All subsequent issues available except Vol. 4, No. 2. 





Complete your issues of OPERA now by ordering back issues, 
2/6 each (by post 3/-). 





Please make cheque payable to OPERA 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 














Preserve your copies) 
of OPERA 


this easy way 


© lost or damazed copies of OPERA if } 

you prescrve them in the OPERA 

binding case. Simple to use, each binder takes} © 

a year’s copics and index. Each copy opens | 
flat for easy reading. Stoutly made, in blue. 

© and with the v.ords OPERA on the spine. 
© this binding case will enhance the appearance | 
of your bookshelf. ; 


Price 9/-d. including po-:tage and packing 
Send remittance and order today to: 
OPERA binders, Rolls House,} 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.‘.|_ 
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